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F SCALE, GAMIN, AND PUBLIC SCHOOL 
PRINCIPAL BEHAVIOR’ 


VYNCE A. HINES 


College of Education, University of Florida 


In the early Iowa studies on influence of leadership patterns 
upon children’s behavior (1), the attempt to train one leader in a 
democratic operating pattern resulted in the discovery of a new 
leadership style—the laissez-faire. Although Lippitt and White (2) 
later reported success in coaching leaders to play three different 
kinds of réles, the fact remains that some factor prevented one 
person from operating democratically. This happy accident served 
to extend the scope and significance of their research. Did this 
person have some personality trait or configuration which made it 
difficult for him to learn the réle of a democratic leader? Was the 
cause a failure of training, or was the cause within him? 

These questions can be made more general. For some time there 
has been an emphasis, in our culture, upon the superiority of 
democratic over authoritarian procedures. Teachers and principals 
are exhorted to be democratic; besides the philosophic support, 
assumptions are made that better results can be obtained through 
using democratic leadership. Hence it could be asked, do some 
people have a personality structure which makes it difficult or 
impossible for them to behave in either a democratic or an authori- 
tarian manner? Furthermore, could behavior learned in laboratory 
or training sessions carry over to the actual work of the teacher 


or the administrator? 


1 Based on data in unpublished research studies by Morton Alpren, 
“The Development and Validation of an Instrument Used to Ascertain a 
School Principal’s Pattern of Behavior,’ 1954; and Elbert William Van 
Aken, ‘‘An Analysis of the Methods of Operation of Principals to Deter- 
mine Working Patterns,” 1954. University of Florida Coéperative Program 
in Educational Administration (CPEA); 
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Given enough time, sufficient foundation support, and a very 
large group of people, it would be possible to do extensive initial 
measuring, differentiated training procedures, and two or three 
decades of follow-up to see what happens. However, briefer pro- 
cedures which could provide at least partial answers are also de- 
sirable. 

There is a wide literature developing on the influence of various 
kinds of group atmosphere in experimental situations; some work 
has been done in industry in studying the influence of different 
leadership patterns upon output and morale; somewhat less has 
been done in schools. 

The present study suggests some partial answers. Data for this 
report were obtained from a University of Florida CPEA (Co- 
dperative Program in Educational Administration) study on some 
consequences of different operating patterns of public school 
principals. Specifically, this study attempts to find possible relation- 
ships between the personality factors represented by scores on the 
F Scale, the Guilford-Martin GAMIN and responses to a principal 
behavior check list (PBCL). 

The F Scale is described fully in Adorno’s The Authoritarian 
Personality (3). It was designed to measure an individual’s authori- 
tarian tendencies. Items were selected to get at such variables as 
conventionalism, authoritarianism, superstition, power, cynicism, 
and projectivity. A high, positive score can be interpreted as 
representing authoritarian or antidemocratic characteristics in the 
‘inner’ structure of personality. A low, negative score would indi- 
cate the opposite or absence of these tendencies. 

The five factors which make up the Guilford-Martin GAMIN 
include: 

G—general pressure for overt activity. 

A—ascendancy in social situations, as opposed to submissive- 
ness; leadership qualities. 

M—wmasculinity of attitudes and interests as opposed to 
femininity. 

I—lack of inferiority feeling; self-confidence. 

N—lack of nervous tenseness and irritability. , 

These tests were selected because it was hoped that they might 
correlate with behavior as observed in a variety of situations and 
hence would ultimately prove useful in categorizing or predicting 
administrative behavior. 

To describe the administrative behavior of school principals, 
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an eighty-six-question check list was developed by Alpren. Criteria 
for inclusion of questions were that the situation was common to 
all principals, that the situation involved or affected people besides 
the principal, that the situation was observable, or observable in 
theory by others, and that there were a variety of ways of respond- 
ing to the situation. Situations were collected through discussions 
with professors of administration and supervision, by conferences 
with principals, supervisors, and teachers, and by extensive ob- 
servations in several different types of schools. When the eighty-six 
situations had been collected, they were divided into three groups 
and sent as open-ended questions to school principals in various 
parts of the country. The principals were asked to describe all 
the ways they used to handle each situation. Their responses were 
stated in a single sentence and these statements were used as 
alternatives to the eighty-six situations. From five to fifteen differ- 
ent responses were secured for each situation, each one representing 
the way at least one principal said he behaved. 

The PBCL was used initially in four schools where a research 
team had worked for a year gathering data through observation 
and interviews. The principal of each school filled out the PBCL, 
selecting first, second and third choices for the frequency with 
which he used various alternatives; each of five teachers, who had 
been in the school with this principal at least two years, also filled 
out the check list independently. Another independent check list 
rating for each principal was based on data gathered by the research 
team. Using rigorous criteria for correspondence, about eighty-five 
per cent agreement was found between the research team descrip- 
tion and a composite of teachers’ descriptions; about seventy per 
cent correspondence between team and principal; and slightly 
less than seventy per cent correspondence between teacher com- 
posite and principal. 

With some minor revisions, the check list on principal behavior 
was then filled out by sixty white and fifteen Negro principals, 
plus five teachers in each of these seventy-five schools. The teachers 
had worked with the principals they rated for at least two years. 
Principals and teachers were asked to name first, second and third 
choices for the frequency with which principals responded to the 
situations. The check lists were completed by the principals on 
one occasion; by the teachers on another. In general, all respondents 
worked independently. 

The principals also completed the F Scale and the GAMIN 
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just prior to working on the PBCL. Other data on the principals 
included sex; length of service as a principal in the county and 
in the particular school; highest certificate held (Florida gives a 
Rank III Certificate for four years of college, Rank II for five 
years, and Rank I for six years or more, and while these extra 
years are often in education they can be in content fields such as 
political science, chemistry, botany, etc.); responses to an open- 
ended situational questionnaire; and, for part of the principals, 
responses to two other personality tests. These last three proved 
not to be helpful and were abandoned. 

Responses to the PBCL were placed on IBM cards and weighted 
composite responses were determined for each principal. A first 
choice counted three, second choice two, and third choice one. 
From lack of internal consistency and lack of agreement among 
two white principals and their respective five teachers, results 
from these schools were not used in later calculations. 

If perfect agreement existed among a given principal and the 
five teachers from his school on a first choice, this would receive a 
composite total of eighteen points; a second choice, twelve points; 
a third choice, six points. This, of course, seldom happened. How- 
ever, in most instances two choices usually stood out from others. 
In determining the principal’s most probable behavior two choices 
were finally used, and no distinction was made between them. 
These two were arrived at by (1) agreement between the principal 
and three or more teachers; (2) agreement among more than three 
teachers; (3) where neither (1) nor (2) held, the principal’s state- 
ment was accepted as the most probable correct description of his 
behavior. This latter practice was based upon extensive rechecking 
in six white and five Negro schools to try to resolve indeterminate 
situations and by an examination of agreements of responses of 
various teachers and the principal with composite responses in 
six schools of each race, the schools having been selected with 
random numbers. Items in which neither (1) nor (2) held in more 
than half the schools were deleted. 

After the two most probable responses had been determined for 
each principal for the usable situations, each principal’s responses 
were cut as a scoring key. The original plan for the research had 
been to find groups of principals who responded the same way to 
many of the key situations and then to examine the bases for such 
similarities. Various mechanical means were used to try to isolate 
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groups with similar patterns. These did not work. External criteria 
were used singly and in combinations to separate out groups with 
similar patterns. These included personality factors, experience, 
educational level, and size of school. These were unsuccessful. At 
this point the research team reluctantly decided to try to categorize 
behavior as democratic, authoritarian, and laissez-faire. A team 
of three faculty members who had worked together for several 
semesters in a leadership program for principals and supervisors 
agreed to attempt the classification. They represented adminis- 
tration, elementary education, and secondary education. They 
developed and unanimously agreed upon the following criteria 
for behavior: 
(1) Democratic behavior. 
(a) Action involving the group in decision making with re- 
spect to policy and program. 
(b) Implementation in line with democratically determined 
policy. 
(c) Action promoting group or individual creativity, pro- 
ductivity. 
(d) Behavior or attitude respecting the dignity of individuals 
or groups. 
(e) The principal seeks to become an accepted member of 
the group. 
(f) The principal seeks to keep channels of communication 
open. 
(2) Authoritarian behavior. Authoritarian behavior generally 
was defined as the opposite of behavior described in (a) to 
(f) above. Specifically, authoritarian behavior was defined as: 
(a) Decision-making centered in the status leader or his 
inner circle. 
(b) Obtains objectives by pressures that jeopardize a per- 
son’s security. 
(3) Laissez-faire behavior—taking no action, shirking respon- 
sibility, ‘‘passing the buck.” 
(4) Indeterminate behavior—any behavior on which the three 
judges could not unanimously agree was called indeterminate. 
Thirty-one situations were eliminated because the judges did 
not find both authoritarian and democratic responses among the 
alternatives. Keys were prepared using the classified responses. 
All the democratic options were cut on one key, authoritarian 
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responses on another, laissez-faire on a third, and indeterminate 
on a fourth. Thus a number could be obtained for the frequency 
of each classification of behavior for each principal. Authoritarian 
responses varied from 20 to 46 and democratic responses from 
24 to 61 for white principals and 20 to 38 and 23 to 44, respectively, 
for Negro principals. Laissez-faire items varied from 0 to 7 and 
indeterminate responses from 19 to 31 for the two groups. Because 
of the small spread and low frequency of laissez-faire behavior, it 
was not used in later procedures. 

A second jury of ten professors who had had administrative 
experience in public schools also classified the items. Each person 
in this group, operating independently, picked out what he con- 
sidered the two most effective responses to each situation. A 
composite was made of these answers and the principals were again 
ranked according to frequency of use of what the experts called 
“most effective’ practices. These varied from 46 to 82 for white 
principals and 46 to 70 for Negro principals. As Table I indicates, 
scores for both groups were fairly similar and well distributed. 

Hence it was possible to explore relationships among scores 
on the F Scale and the GAMIN with frequency of democratic 
behavior, of authoritarian behavior, and of use of most effective 
practices. Table II shows the correlations obtained. An examination 
of Table II shows that there are no significant correlations between 
the six personality factors used and the frequency of three different 
classifications of behavior. 

The only variable investigated in the study which seemed to 
correlate with frequency of behavior was sex. Women principals 
were significantly more often democratic, less often autocratic, 


TaBLE I—RanGeE, STANDARD DeEvIATIONS, AND Means For 58 WHITE 
PRINCIPALS AND 15 NEGRO PRINCIPALS 
on Srx PERSONALITY Factors 
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TaBLE II—CorrRELATIONS BETWEEN Six PERSONALITY Factors AND FRE- 
QUENCY OF AUTHORITARIAN BEeHAvior, DemMocraTIC BEHAVIOR, AND 
Most Errective Practices ror 58 Pusiic ScHooL PRINCIPALS 





Guilford-Martin 
F Scale 





G A M I N 





Frequency of authori- | —0.146 | 0.029) 0.214) 0.506%; 0.052) 0.044 


tarian behavior 
Frequency of demo- | —0.212;| 0.046) 0.099/—0.410*| 0.002) 0.078 


cratic behavior 
Frequency of most ef- | —0.318 |—0.062)—0.235|—0.516*| —0.254| —0.259 


fective practices 























* Correlations were spuriously high for masculinity scale because of bi- 
modal distribution of M scores. Naturally the men public school principals 
in the sample were found to be much more masculine than the women prin- 
cipals. The correlation between authoritarian frequency and the M factor 
for males was 0.041; for females, 0.164. There were thirty-two male and 
twenty-six female principals in the sample. N was 58 for the above zero- 
order coefficients. Other correlations disappeared when calculated by sex. 
Similar results were found for the Negro principals. 


Taste IJJ—Mean Frequency or Waite MEN anp Waite WoMEN 
PRINCIPALS ON DeMocraTic BEHAVIOR, AUTHORITARIAN 
BEHAVIOR, AND Most ErrectTivE BEHAVIOR 








Authoritarian Democratic Most Effective 
Behavior Behavior Behavior 
Men 37.0 35.9 58.8 
Women 29.7 43.8 69.3 














and more often users of best practices. There was a point biserial 
correlation of 0.595 between sex membership and frequency of 
most effective practices. For frequency of democratic behavior 
the correlation was 0.579; for authoritarian behavior, the correla- 
tion was 0.588. 

Hence it can be concluded that the personality factors measured 
by the F Scale and the Guilford-Martin GAMIN do not predict 
frequency of democratic or authoritarian behavior or use of best 
practices on the job. This lack of relationship between these per- 
sonality measures and frequency of different types of behavior 
would suggest that principals could learn to use any of these 
operational patterns of behavior. 
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ERRATUM 


In “Effects of Non-promotion on Educational Achievement in 
the Elementary School,” by William H. Coffield and Paul Blom- 
mers, Vol. 47, No. 4, April, 1956, p. 249, first sentence under the 
section entitled “Concluding Remarks” should contain the words 
“does not appear” rather than “does appear.” 
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RELATIONSHIP OF SUCCESS IN LOWER 
AND HIGHER LEVEL MILITARY 
SCHOOLS 


JAMES H. L. ROACH 


Tulane University 


The many studies on civilian education have shown a high 
positive relationship between success in high school and college 
and between success in college and in professional schools. Little 
has been reported thus far about the relationship between success 
in lower level and higher level military schools. 

To determine if any relationship existed, a study was made of 
three hundred and nineteen students in the Air Command and 
Staff School (AC &SS), classes 51-C, 52-A and -B, and 53-A, 
who had previously attended the Air Tactical School (ATS).! The 
relationship between four “recommendation” groups of ATS 
graduates and their final cumulative weighted mean t-scores in 
AC &SS is as follows: Group 1 recommended for further schooling 
after ATS (N=111), 56.43; Group 2 tentatively recommended 
for further schooling after ATS (N = 99), 52.08; Group 3 tentatively 
not recommended for further schooling after ATS (N =60), 48.77; 
Group 4 not recommended for further schooling after ATS (N = 49), 
46.22. The differences between each of the four recommendation 
categories are statistically significant. 

In addition to the above data, a correlation coefficient of 0.68 
was found to exist between grades of two hundred and thirty-nine 
students who had attended both schools. The smaller number 
of students used here is due to the fact that ATS grades were 
not available for some students for whom there were recommenda- 
tions. 





1In the Air Force educational program the ATS (now the Squadron 
Officers School) is designed for lieutenants and captains. The AC&SS (now 
the Command and Staff School) is designed for majors and lieutenant colo- 
nels. Both are a part of the Air Command and Staff College. The highest 
level school in the Air Force (for colonels) is the Air War College. 
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GROUP THERAPY AND REMEDIAL READING 


AARON LIPTON! and ARTHUR H. FEINER* 


The purpose of this paper is to describe one type of group therapy 
approach to the problem of reading retardation. From March 
1955 to June 1955, a group of fourth grade boys were referred to 
the authors because of failure in all academic subjects, particularly 
reading. The authors were consultants, at that time, to a West- 
chester County, N. Y., public elementary school. Attempts had 
been made to provide these boys with a remedial reading experience, 
but because of their own personality disturbance this proved 
entirely ineffective. In this situation the boys had been presented 
with material that was anxiety provoking in that the act of remedial 
reading reminded them of their original deficiencies and lowered 
self-esteem, and yet had been permissive in allowing them to 
act out their harbored resentments toward the school and each 
other. The situation was entirely too frustrating as well, so that 
no growth was possible. The answer for this group lay not in 
forcing controls on the children since this had been done for four 
years without much learning taking place. 

If the children were to learn to read, some other approach was 
indicated. The new direction took cognizance of the fact that 
reading is used at times as part of the security operations of the 
individual. Reading as a cultural tool is dependent on the psycho- 
logical growth and maturity of the child. ‘The failure or lack of 
desire to read is a reflection of an inability to adopt more mature 
patterns of social relatedness” (1). Reading experiences can be 
part of the child’s difficulties in living in the sense that they may 
be involved directly in the child’s own conflicting problems of 
adjustment. Thus, failure in reading can be used as an aggressive 
weapon against an authority figure, parent or otherwise, or against 
oneself. An attempt to describe the precise nature of these aspects 
of the problem has been summarized by others (2, 4). The crucial 
point is that reading can be learned only when the child is ready. 

In view of these assumptions the direction had to be one that 
would eliminate the use of reading as an avenue of negativism. 





1 Reading Consultant, Public Schools, Greenburgh, N. Y., and Instruc- 
tor in Reading, New York University. 
2 Psychotherapist, Blueler Psychotherapy Center, Jamaica, N. Y. 
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Group psychotherapy was decided upon and the group met three 
times a week for hourly sessions. The focus was an activity program 
designed to meet the needs of the children. 

The group consisted of nine fourth-graders, all of average or 
above average intelligence. They were from ten to eleven years 
of age. All were from markedly deprived socio-economic levels 
and all manifested patterns of disturbed interpersonal living and 
academic adjustment. Five of the boys were characterized as out- 
wardly aggressive, often destructive in their behavior. Four were 
predominantly timid and withdrawn. One of the “aggressives” and 
one of the “‘timids” were considered ‘‘isolates.”’ 

In a previous publication (1) the concept of group development 
within the framework of emergent levels was presented. A brief 
recapitulation of these ideas follows. 

The group’s development went through several stages of growth, 
from an anarchical, amorphous, disorganized unit to an integrated, 
verbally functioning unit. The group progressed through the 
following stages or levels, none of which is all-inclusive or exclusive 
of each other: (1) disorganization; (2) level of individual compe- 
tition (each boy competes with each other boy); (3) level of team 
competition (goal-oriented team play); (4) level of group solidarity 
and identity (characterized by phrases “we should,” “‘let’s all,” 
‘why don’t we’’); (5) level of verbal interaction that is socially 
adaptive (jokes, sharing ideas, experiences and personal informa- 
tion); and (6) level of self-directed learning activity (‘‘we don’t 
want to play, we came here to read!’’). 

Reading gains were measured by the Smith “Informal Reading 
Inventory.’* Table I summarizes the gains for each child. Since 
little gain is normally expected in a four-month period, the gains 
these boys made would appear to be quite significant. 

Social gains were equally marked. From the start of group 
therapy to the termination of the program there was a steady 
diminishing of hostile and/or withdrawn behavior, increasing 
social awareness and interaction, and an increase in socially ac- 
cepted goal-directed activity. 

An explanation of the gains is in order. The goal in the treat- 
ment program was fixed at bringing the children to the level of 
reading readiness in a complete motivational and maturational 





*N. B. Smith, “Informal Reading Inventory,” unpublished. 
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TABLE I—GaINs IN READING LEVEL 











Reading Levels 

Name 

Pre-therapy Post-therapy 
M.M. Pre-primer Pre-primer 
A. L. Pre-primer Ist grade—Ist half 
yes Pre-primer Ist grade—2nd half 
N. L. Pre-primer Ist grade—2nd half 
V.R. Ist grade—2nd half 3rd grade—lIst half 
R. O. Ist grade—2nd half 3rd grade—lIst half 
E. D. Ist grade—2nd half 3rd grade—Ist half 
M. R. Ist grade—2nd half 3rd grade—Ist half 
J. M. 2nd grade—lIst half 3rd grade—2nd half 











sense. Since children do not read for reading’s sake (1), skill in- 
struction, ill-timed or premature, is fraught with danger and 
often only serves to further complicate the process. If the avoidance 
of reading is integrated by the child as a defensive gesture, the 
reduction of this need enables the child to incorporate further 
learning as part of social living. By therapeutically attacking the 
basic causes for this mal-adaptive integration, the children emerge 
at a true level of readiness. The goals in all therapy are essentially 
those that ‘‘offer the patient the means of reéstablishing feeling- 
interest relationships with his social environment... [and]... the 
restoration of the patient to full membership of society...” 
(3, p. 213). By offering interpersonal situations that involved the 
unqualified acceptance of each boy’s feelings, the recognition of 
each boy’s needs, and the consistent offering of the therapists’ 
own selves as helpful loving adults, the original destructive and 
isolating techniques necessary for defense of a basic need to survive 
could be replaced. This is not to say that the therapists maintained 
an all-permissive position of their own in their attempts to be 
loving. Those aspects of behavior which were either personally 
or socially (group) destructive were rejected with redirection. 

These comments do not negate or deny the important need 
for skill instruction. Skill instruction must interpenetrate the 
need-level of the child and cannot be superimposed by mechanical, 
additive conceptualizations. Its place and timing must be deter- 
mined by teacher, therapist or consultant with need-level as a 
consistent frame of reference. 
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Another aspect to consider is the predominant problem of 
reading in relation to other learning processes. For example, many 
more problems emerge in reading than arithmetic. One explanation 
for this is that children’s needs to read are much more dependent 
on socially-oriented goals, while a need to learn arithmetic is much 
more basic to survival in our culture. (Reading does become more 
needful towards adulthood.) Handling numbers occurs very early 
in years. For example, buying candy, milk in school, getting an 
allowance, paying carfare, purchasing, counting toys and games 
are all experiences which bring arithmetic closer to the immediate 
needs of the child. On the other hand, reading is not nearly as 
vital a part of a child’s life. One could more conceivably do without 
reading until a much later age. In addition, the need for a child 
to read is often much more the parent’s need. Thus the parent, 
who is so involved in all other aspects of a child’s development, 
may become excessively involved in imposing an adult-level need, 
such as reading, on the child before the child is ready. This concern 
may be picked up by the child and integrated by him as a reflection 
of his feelings of inadequacy. When a parent says to a child, ‘““Why 
don’t you read better?’”’ he may be saying that he doesn’t think 
his child is as good or smart as the child should be. Reading then 
can easily become a potent weapon in the hands of the child. For 
if the child learns that reading is too important to the parent he 
may avoid reading as one expression of hostility that is still avail- 
able to him. 

More boys than girls are victims of this kind of interaction 
because the boys in our culture ultimately must become bread- 
winners and parents are legitimately concerned that their children 
be “successful.”’ The feeling that “girls will get married anyway” 
may mean that the girl will not be bothered by her parents and 
thus may evade the need to use reading as a hostile operation. 
Obviously there are other factors which affect children’s reading 
progress, but underlying the problem generally is the lack of 
consideration of focusing the teaching of anything at the needs- 
level of the child. The implications of these remarks transcend 
working with disturbed children. They apply to the development 
of curriculum generally, with well-adjusted children who also 
have needs-levels which must be considered. The idea of gratifying 
the child’s needs is certainly not new but it is time for a reformula- 
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tion of educational practices and theory in terms of emergent 
readiness. 
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BOYS WHO RUN AWAY FROM HOME 


WILLIAM W. WATTENBERG 


Wayne University 


Truancy from school is known to vary in its significance as a 
symptom. On the one hand we have the “circus” truancies and 
“swimming hole’ truancies, which appear to represent an effort 
by relatively “normal” boys to add a bit of variety to the drab 
routine of day-to-day existence. On the other hand, we have the 
escape from school of the youngster whose pressing emotional 
problems will later find outlet in serious delinquency. 

Truancy from home includes during the regular school year 
truancy from school as well. On the surface at least it would appear 
to be even more significant. To the extent that it represents escape 
from unsatisfactory living it would appear to mean that the 
youngster’s life is irksome in all areas, not merely in the classroom. 
It also represents a very drastic break with what should be the 
young person’s chief sources of security—his family. The runaway 
cuts himself off from a sure supply of food and shelter. In exchange 
for what? 

It is no wonder, then, that to answer so puzzling a question we 
find much speculation and some research. The theories range from 
those looking at inward drives to those stressing multiple causation 
of environmental forces. 

One interesting explanation, reminiscent of G. Stanley Hall, was 
put forward by Staub (8) on the basis of a psychoanalysis. He felt 
that running away harks back to the childhood of mankind when 
humanity was in a migratory stage. 

Taking a rather different tack, Jahr (4) saw in running away an 
attempt by young folks to express themselves in an environment 
over which they had little control. When present surroundings 
appear burdensome, distant places might seem to offer an oppor- 
tunity to exercise curiosity, imagination and love for romance or 
adventure. 

Most of the serious fact-gathering took place in relation to the 
appearance of large groups of wandering youth during the Great 
Depression of the 1930’s. Lovejoy (6) attributed the runaways of 
that era to the breakdown of relief services and to local failures to 
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provide vital schooling or adequate recreation. Nylander (6) felt 
that the trouble was due to failure in school, family disorganization 
and the breakdown of religious institutions and moral codes. 
Adding to these lists, Sullenger (9) declared that children leave 
home because of emotional crises, school problems, too complex a 
social life and failure to achieve satisfying social relationships. 

On the basis of a study of three thousand, three hundred and 
fifty runaway boys who registered with the Los Angeles Office of 
the Federal Transient Service in 1934 and 1935, Outland (7) tended 
to exonerate the schools. He declared that basic economic and 
social conditions were much more important than educational 
factors for boys going on the road. Almost half the group had been 
out of school more than two years before leaving home. 

In many ways the most careful studies were the series reported 
by Armstrong (1-3) on six hundred and sixty boys arraigned in 
the Children’s Court of New York City. Since her group had run 
away between 1926 and 1930, the influence of economic forces 
was not as strong as in Outland’s. She found that escape from cur- 
rent pressures was the basic motive in most cases. As compared 
with boys involved in theft or charged with incorrigibility, the 
runaways were younger and had higher IQ’s. The runaways came 
largely from homes of low economic level, where the mother was 
working. More than half came from disrupted families. The group 
seemed to be high in its proportion of only children. There was also 
a marked tendency for oldest children to be runaways. Seventy 
per cent of the group said they left because of trouble at home; 
thirty-seven per cent mentioned trouble at school. Armstrong 
regarded running away as a psychoneurotic reaction in which 
irresponsible or unfit parenthood was the basic cause and the 
precipitating events might arise from either school or family 
factors. 


PROCEDURE 


The present study is based on records of five hundred and 
seventy-five cases of runaway boys dealt with by the Crime 
Prevention Bureau of the Detroit Police Department.! When- 





1 Acknowledgment is due a large number of individuals who aided in 
this study. The procedures were inaugurated by Inspector Sanford Shoults, 
the inquiry form was developed by Inspector Ralph Baker, the statistical 
work was performed by Lieutenant Francis Davey and the data were gath- 
ered by the patrolmen assigned to the Bureau. 
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ever a boy was reported missing, a trained police officer visited 
his home to gather information, which included his parents’ ideas 
as to why he had run away. When the boy was found or after he 
had returned home, he was interviewed as to his reasons for leav- 
ing home. As a final measure, the boy was again interviewed in a 
family conference setting. This not only served to produce better 
family planning for the future, but the interplay of explanations 
added to the officer’s understanding of the forces leading to the 
truancy. All the data thus gathered were recorded on a thirty-item 
checklist. 

It should be pointed out that the population studied was quite 
different from those used in the studies previously reported. 
In contrast to the Outland population, this Detroit group was 
investigated during a period of relative prosperity and high produc- 
tivity. In contrast to Armstrong’s cases, few of the Detroit group 
were delinquent in the official sense. These were not court cases 
but rather a group reported as “missing.” In the vast majority of 
instances, no official charge was made. The parents were happy to 
have their sons back, the boys were relieved to be home again, and 
no official action was taken against anyone. 


FINDINGS 


The peak chronological age of the runaway boys was fifteen. 
Of the five hundred and seventy-five, the fifteen-year-olds ac- 
counted for one hundred and sixty-nine. The age distribution of 
the entire group is set forth in Table I. It would appear that 
truanting from home is an adolescent rather than a pre-adolescent 
phenomenon. 

The matter of broken homes was checked by two different 
techniques. One was to inquire regarding with whom the boy was 


Taste I—Acs or Runaway Boys 








Age Number 
10 24 
11 29 
12 49 
13 82 
14 109 
15 169 
16 110 
17 3 
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Taste I]—Wits Wuom Boy Was Living WHEN He Ran Away 


——___ 








Living with: Number 
Both parents 330 
Mother 83 
Father 24 
Father and stepmother 42 
Mother and stepfather 41 
Grandparents 12 
Uncle and aunt 6 
Brother 4 
Sister 2 
Cousin 3 
Rooming-house owner 1 
Foster parents 4 
Boarding home couple 11 
Institutions 3 








living; the other to record the marital status of the parents. Of 
the five hundred and seventy-five boys, three hundred and thirty 
were recorded as living with both parents. In eighty-three cases, 
there was a step-parent in the home; nineteen boys had run away 
from institutions, boarding homes or foster parents. In the re- 
maining cases, the boys came from households where there was 
only one parent present, or where there were relatives. The detailed 
story is given in Table II. 

The reports as to the marital status of parents presented a 
substantially similar picture, although there were discrepancies due 
to the ways in which the questions were interpreted. The main 
point is that slightly more than three hundred of the homes were 
recorded as intact; approximately two hundred and fifty had been 
broken in one way or another. The details are presented in Table 
III. 

An effort was made to check Armstrong’s findings relative to 
sibling relationships. Only children accounted for forty-four of the 
cases. Census figures indicated that approximately ten per cent of 
Detroit children had no siblings. On this score Armstrong’s findings 
were contradicted by the Detroit group. Of those with siblings, 
one hundred and seventy-five were the oldest; one hundred and 
thirty-two, the youngest; and two hundred and twenty-four 
occupied middle positions. The slight preponderance of first-born 
as compared to last-born would bear out that portion of her con- 
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Tasie I[II—Maritat Status or PARENTS 








Status Number 
Real parents living together 310 
Common-law relationship 2 
Mother remarried 71 
Father remarried 64 
Parents separated 70 
Father dead 30 
Mother dead 14 
Not stated 14 








clusions. Sex of siblings was not a significant factor: three hundred 
and eighty-six boys came from homes where there were one or more 
brothers; three hundred and eighty, where there were one or more 
sisters. Where parents had remarried, there was a slight tendency 
for running away to be linked to the presence of stepsisters: forty- 
three boys came from such homes, as compared with thirty-six 
from homes where there were stepbrothers. 

The matter of deciding the reason for the running away was not 
easy. In most cases, as the evidence unfolded it became apparent 
that there was an interaction of several factors. However, an 
effort was made to determine the chief or precipitating cause for the 
incident itself. On this basis, it was the judgment of the investigat- 
ing officer that search for adventure was immediately responsible 
for one hundred and twenty-four of the truancies. Rebellion against 
parents figured as the main cause for one hundred and fifteen boys. 
Escape from school conditions led to eighty-seven incidents; and 
fear of punishment for some misdeed appeared in seventy-six 
cases. The truancy was part of an attempt to evade the police in 
thirty-two cases. The remaining boys gave a wide range of reasons. 

School conditions did not appear as either a major or a contribut- 
ing factor in two hundred and fifty cases. Where school was in- 
volved at all, the trouble was likely to be attributed to poor marks; 
these were mentioned by one hundred and eighty-one of the boys. 
Twenty-five boys complained that they were unable to keep up 
with the class; twenty-eight felt teachers were persecuting them; 
and eight left home to escape an examination. Seven boys felt 
they were objects of ridicule by classmates; seven were swamped 
by being in too large classes. 

As to home conditions, these were found not to blame in two 
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TaBLE IV—Home ConpiTIons MENTIONED AS CAUSES 
FOR RUNNING AWAY 











Condition Number 
Broken home 42 
Parents too lax 42 
Parents too strict 27 
Nagging by members of family 27 
Home too crowded 26 
Blocking of boy’s plans and desires 16 
Ridicule by members of family 15 
Neglect by parents 12 
Home too dirty 12 
Siblings pick on boy 12 
Parents too bossy 10 
Parents pick on boy 9 
Stepmother picks on boy 9 
Stepfather picks on boy 8 
Parents too old-fashioned 8 
Mistreatment due to drunkenness 9 
Parents baby boy too much 6 
Too many chores 5 
Parents refused spending money 5 
Friends not permitted in home 5 
Boy not allowed to drive car 4 
Jealousy of other family members 5 
Immorality in home 2 
Boy not allowed to have pet 1 





hundred and fifty-seven cases. Where they were mentioned, there 
was a wide range, as indicated in Table IV. Linked to most such 
conditions was rebellion against severe treatment or, by contrast, 
distaste for laxity. 

As previously mentioned, the search for adventure figured as a 
main reason in one hundred and twenty-four cases. It was men- 
tioned one way or another in two hundred and sixty-seven inter- 
views. In one hundred and twenty cases, travel was described as 
being alluring in its own right; in one hundred cases the adven- 
turous element was too vague to pin down more definitely. For 
sixteen boys, an exciting job was the goal. Fourteen ran away to go 
camping; eleven, to go fishing; three, to go hunting; and three, 
to join the armed services. 

In a number of cases, the abrupt departure from home was 
motivated by the need to escape the aftermaths of some other 
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delinquency. In twenty-three cases, this was an auto theft; in 
eighteen cases, a larceny; in seventeen cases, a burglary; in the 
remaining twenty-six instances, a miscellaneous collection of 
misdeeds. 

Not too easy to classify were the other reasons brought out in 
the interview and conferences. A few of these merit mention. For 
seventy-two of the boys, the running away was an effort to spite 
someone; indeed, a number were found hiding where they could 
witness and revel in the anxiety created by their absence. In 
sixty-four cases, part of the picture was desire by the boy to keep 
the good opinion of a companion who had his own reasons for 
taking to the road. For forty-eight boys, the destination was the 
home of some relative whom they felt would treat them better than 
their parents. Employment was the goal of forty-three. Another 
thirty-seven were influenced by a bad gang. For twenty-seven boys, 
the running away was intended to provide proof of self-sufficiency. 

At the time of the initial contact, when the boy was missing, the 
officers rated the attitudes of the parents. With few exceptions, 
these were coéperative. Of the entire group, only nineteen parents 
could be described as indifferent; four were secretive; one, arrogant; 
and one, antagonistic. 

After the boy was recovered, rather few parents changed their 
tunes. The police officers described two hundred and thirty-seven 
as forgiving; one hundred and sixteen, understanding; seventy- 
three, as seeking assistance in doing better with their sons; and 
forty-eight, as intent on showing affection. On the less favorable 
side, forty-three turned punitive; eighteen became openly reject- 
ing; eighteen were over-protective; and three refused assistance. 

The boys showed an equal range of reactions upon their return: 
two hundred and seventy-eight were repentant; one hundred and 
sixty-three, indifferent; forty-five, sullen; twenty-seven, defiant; 
twelve, fearful; and twelve, boastful. The remaining thirty-eight 
were harder to describe in a single adjective. 


DISCUSSION 


It must be stressed that the five hundred and seventy-five boys 
under study probably represent a fair sample of all boys who run 
away from home. They became known to the police not because 
of complaints, but because their parents were worried and wanted 
them back. Few were delinquent in the official or legal sense of 
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that term. For most, no complaint was filed. Rather, the incident 
led to a rallying of family forces which seemed to portend a happy 
outcome. In such cases the experience of the Youth Bureau has 
been that less than twenty per cent ever came again to the atten- 
tion of police authorities. 

A very striking fact is the large proportion of the group for whom 
the main motivation would seem to be a search for adventure, an 
effort to exercise independence. For this portion of the sample, the 
truancy seems to have had a positive significance. It appears as 
an index of striving, perhaps ineptly, for a more adult status. 

More concern must be given to those instances where poor home 
or school conditions had reached the point where the youngster 
found the situation intolerable, and his personality organization 
was such that he fled from it. Here, one can well wonder how much 
other damage accompanied the development of the forces leading 
to the running away, and to what extent the boys’ personality 
structure would lead to even graver incidents. 

The prognosis for these boys seems linked to the reaction of 
their parents. Granted that the effects of home changes will have 
limited influence on an adolescent close to adulthood, yet one gets 
the impression that most of the fathers and mothers conducted 
themselves in a way to give hope that in most instances they 
would be as helpful to their sons as possible. 

It would be interesting to have as full a report on the way school 
people reacted to these same boys upon their return to school. 
Did they also take a forgiving attitude? Did they see the truancy 
as a sign they had a job to do? At this point the police records are 
silent. 


SUMMARY 


An investigation was made of five hundred and seventy-five 
boys reported missing from their homes. There seemed to have 
been an interplay of several home and school factors leading up to 
the truancies. Outstanding was the frequency with which search 
for adventure was a key factor. In most instances the aftermath 
found parents trying to better their relationships with their sons. 
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A NOTE ON THE USE OF A “DON’T KNOW”’ 
ALTERNATIVE IN MULTIPLE 
CHOICE TESTS 
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Skill Components Research Laboratory, Air Force Personnel and Training 


Research Center, Lackland Air Force Base 


A number of previous investigations (/-4) have shown that 
increasing the number of alternative responses in tests with mul- 
tiple choice items increases the reliability of the total test. This 
has been shown true for two to seven alternatives and for vocabu- 
lary and arithmetic tests as well as an attitude inventory. The 
assumption in these previous studies was that the added alter- 
natives are parallel in form and content to the original alternatives, 
as well as equally attractive as the original distractors, and that 
the increase in alternatives not only reduces the error variance 
due to guessing but also increases the number of judgments the 
examinee is required to make. In fact, it was found that the in- 
crease in reliability is roughly proportional to the increase predicted 
in the Spearman-Brown formula, letting the ratio of alternatives 
be substituted for the ratio of items. 

There are, however, certain kinds of aptitude tests which call 
for a simple type of psychophysical judgment or discrimination, 
where the response is either “same or different,” “‘yes or no,” 
‘thigher or lower,” etc. In this type of test it is often not feasible, 
and may not be technically possible, to add parallel alternatives 
to each item. Moreover, the reliability of such two choice judgments 
is notoriously low due to the amount of guessing and consequent 
chance variance contributing to score. 

The present study, was designed to test the hypothesis that 
reliability of tests of this type can be increased by simply providing 





1 This research was carried out under the Air Force Personnel and Train- 
ing Research Center, Lackland Air Force Base, San Antonio, Texas, in 
support of Project 7700. The opinions or conclusions contained in this re- 
port are those of the authors. They do not necessarily represent the views 
or endorsement of the Department of the Air Force. Millard M. Roberts 
provided valuable assistance in the conduct of the study. 
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the examinees with an additional “don’t know’”’ category for each 
item. This is really a special case of the two-choice situation in 
which the examinee is instructed to omit items he is not sure of 
and penalized for guessing through a scoring formula, although 
requiring the examinee to mark in a “don’t know’’ choice presents 
a more structured situation. Moreover, providing an actual “don’t 
know’”’ choice on the answer sheet is especially important in the 
case of tests like the Seashore Measures of Musical Talents where 
items are presented aurally and the examinee must keep up with 
the items in turn under a fixed and moderately speeded space. 
In cases such as this, simply instructing examinees to omit items 
“they are not sure of” is out of the question since omitting items 
would frequently result in the examinee’s “losing his place” on 
the answer sheet as he proceeds from item to item. In any case, 
the effects on reliability of these types of instructions and pro- 
cedures have not been sufficiently charted. 

It may be noted that a methodological advantage of using a 
test requiring mainly sensory discrimination is that the assumption 
that alternative responses are equally attractive is more likely 
to be satisfied. 


PROCEDURE 


The test used was a variation of the Rhythm Discrimination 
subtest of the Seashore Measures of Musical Talents (5). The 
present test is an auditory measure composed of fifty pairs of 
rhythmic patterns which increase in difficulty in groups of ten 
items.? The subject’s task is to indicate if the patterns of beats 
within each pair have the “same” or a “different”? rhythm. As 
used in the present study all instructions, examples, and test 
items are recorded on high-fidelity magnetic tapes. 

The subjects were five hundred and ninety-four basic trainee 
airmen tested at Lackland Air Force Base. The subjects were 
randomly assigned to one of two groups. Group I received a two- 
choice IBM answer sheet, with only S (same) or D (different) 
slots next to each item number; Group II received a three-choice 
IBM answer sheet, where the extra choice was headed by a question 
mark. Instructions to Group I emphasized they were to answer 





2 The present test includes items in the Seashore Rhythm Test Series B 
as well as the more difficult items in the Series A test. Both the original 
Series A and B tests contain only thirty items each. 
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every item under either the S or D, even if they had to guess on 
certain items. Group II was instructed that they would be penalized 
for guessing and if they were not sure of their answer they were to 
mark under the question mark. This group also was instructed not 
to leave any item blank. Each group then received the identical 
fifty-item test as recorded on the tape. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


We are mainly concerned with the effects of the additional 
question mark response choice on reliability of the ‘“‘Number 
Rights” score. Table I presents the odd-even reliabilities attained 
in each group. It can be seen that a slightly higher reliability was 
achieved for Group II, which was provided with the question 
mark category. The difference in coefficients is significant at the 
one per cent level. Table I also compares the reliability of the 
rights score alone versus the reliability of the rights minus wrongs 
score for this same test. It can be seen that use of the scoring 
formula results in no advantage in reliability over a simple rights 
score in this situation. In fact the R score has a corrected split-half 
reliability of 0.81 compared to a reliability of 0.80 for the R-W 
score. 

It might also be noted that the correlation between total rights 
and total wrongs for Group II is —0.81. This is high enough to 


TaBLE I—ComPaRISON OF MEANS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS, 
AND RELIABILITIES OF SCORES OBTAINED FROM 
Eacu Group ON THE ToTaL TEST 











No Question Mark Provided Question Mark Provided 
roup I (N = 288) Group II (N = 305) 

Score z = z = 

a | 2b | 32 a |b | 32 

dae). |e] ge] 
E §8 | 48/8 | 9g | $8 | 238 | 48 

a % 4 = na 4 % 
Rights 38.3 | 5.4 | 0.63 | 0.77 | 36.4| 7.5 | 0.68 | 0.81 
Rights minus 25.9 | 11.3 | 0.66 | 0.80 

wrongs 





























* Correlation between odd- and even-numbered items. 
t Corrected for full length by the Spearman-Brown formula. 
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warrant the assumption that both scores measure the same abili- 
ties. 

The distribution of question mark responses for Group II was 
markedly skewed; that is, a large number of subjects do not use 
the question mark at all. Of those subjects above the mean on 
total rights, the mean number of question marks used was 1.8 
with only fifty-three per cent of the subjects using the question 
mark at all. On the other hand, for those subjects scoring below 
the mean on number of rights, the mean number of question marks 
used was 3.1 with seventy-eight per cent of these subjects using 
the question mark. Thus, it is obvious that those subjects who 
have less ability on the trait in question, and who would have 
contributed most of the error variance through guessing on a 
two-choice test, have made the most use of the question mark, 
leaving a more reliable rights score. 

A further check was made on the effect of test difficulty on the 
utility of the question mark response. The hypothesis here was 
that the use of question mark response results in a greater improve- 
ment in reliability as the difficulty of a test increases. To test this 
hypothesis a parallel analysis was carried out on the scores achieved 
on the last thirty items of the test, which were the most difficult 
items. Means, standard deviations, and odd-even reliabilities are 
presented in Table II. Table II indicates that the differences 


TasLe II—Comparison oF Means, STANDARD DEVIA‘7IONS, 
AND RELIABILITIES OF SCORES OBTAINED FROM EacH 
Group ON THE More Dirricu.tt Tuirty Items 











No Question Mark Provided Question Mark Provided 
roup I (N = 288) Group II (N = 305) 
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* Correlation between odd- and even-numbered items. 
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between Groups I and II in obtained reliabilities is much more 
pronounced when only this more difficult part of the test is eval- 
uated. An increase of more than 0.06 is achieved when the question 
mark choice is provided. It is also shown that the reliability of 
the rights only score is again superior to the reliability of the R-W 
score, and that this superiority is greater for the more difficult 
test. All of these differences are statistically significant beyond 
the one per cent level. 

It is to be noted that the fifty-item test utilized above had a diffi- 
culty (P) of 0.52 (estimated from R-W where question mark is al- 
lowed) which is in the general range likely to be used for maximum 
discrimination. The more difficult thirty-item test had a difficulty of 
0.45. Our conclusions regarding the benefits to reliability of adding 
a question mark are consequently limited to difficulty levels in 
the ‘‘average to moderately difficult” range. It appears obvious, 
however, that for tests which sample a narrow range of difficulty, 
either at the ‘“‘too easy” or “too difficult” end, the use of the ques- 
tion mark has doubtful utility. Examinees would avoid the question 
mark on the easy test and the number of question mark responses 
might be so great on the difficult test as to make the total correct 
score useless. Moreover, it is not known if similar results would 
be obtained with different types of tests or even other tests in- 
volving psychophysical types of judgment. It is likely, however, 
that our findings would hold for similar tests of the latter kind. 
It should also be stressed that the present study has little bearing 
on other studies on the utility of question mark responses with 
reference to personality measurement, where the question mark 
response represents a neutral category and there is often interest 
in keying this response as a separate measure of “caution” or 
some similar trait. 


SUMMARY 


The effects of adding a ‘don’t know” response choice to an 
aural discrimination test consisting of two-choice items was ex- 
amined. The results indicate a significant increase in reliability 
of the total rights score as a function of adding the “don’t know” 
alternative. Moreover, this increase in reliability was most pro- 
nounced for the most difficult part of the test. It was also found 
that, in the situation where a “don’t know” response was allowed, 
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the rights score alone was either equal or superior in reliability 
to a rights minus wrongs score. 

The conclusions, although limited to the range of difficulty and 
kinds of items employed, have special implications where one 
wishes to raise the reliability of such a test, but its inclusion as 
part of a larger battery with fixed time limits precludes the inclusion 
of additional items. 
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PROBLEM BEHAVIOR IN SCHOOL 
MERRILL T. EATON 
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and 
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Juvenile delinquents have often shown milder forms of unde- 
sirable or maladjustive behavior prior to their delinquent behavior 
(8, 9). The youth who at the age of sixteen is in court for stealing 
a car frequently is the youth who at the age of ten stole things, 
lied, and engaged in other misbehavior at home, at school, and in 
the community. Therefore, the school which strives to control 
and prevent problem behavior, and which fosters good adjustment 
in all youth while they are still in school, will make a substantial 
contribution toward reducing the amount of delinquency in the 
community. 

There have been only a relatively small number of research 
studies on problem behavior in school. One of the best is the pioneer 
study by Olson (10). Other studies have been conducted by Ep- 
stein (3), Sparks (12), Stauffer (73), Hildreth (4), Laycock (6), 
Wickman (1/4), Yourman (15), McClure (7), Boynton and McGaw 
(1), Dickson (2), and Peck (11). 

A review of these studies indicates that there are many gaps in 
our knowledge of various aspects of such problem behavior. On 
the basis of available information we cannot answer such questions 
as: Why are pupils problems in some classes and not in others? 
How does problem behavior differ from grade level to grade level? 
What types of problem behavior occur most frequently among 
boys and girls in different age groups? and a host of other questions. 

Problem behavior occurring in school and out of school was the 
subject of the investigation reported here. The specific purposes 
of this study were to answer the following questions. Does the 
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frequency of problem behavior increase from grades one to six, 
to grades seven to nine, to grades ten to twelve? Do different types 
of problem behavior predominate in these grades? Are boys in- 
volved in more problem behavior than girls at all grade levels? 
Is there a difference in the types of problem behavior occurring 
most frequently among boys and girls in these grades? 


PROCEDURES 


Thirty teachers were interviewed during the summer of 1954, 
all of whom had taught during the preceding school year. Some 
were from the same school system, but no two teachers were from 
the same school. Twelve of the teachers taught in grades one to 
six, ten taught in grades seven to nine, and the remainder taught 
in grades ten to twelve. During the school year they taught ap- 
proximately two thousand different pupils. These pupils were 
distributed as follows: four hundred in grades one to six, six 
hundred in grades seven to nine, and one thousand in grades ten 
to twelve. 

A special form was developed and used in the interview. This 
form provided information on the frequency of such in-school 
problem behavior as interrupting, carelessness, inattention, “‘smart- 
ness,” or silliness, impertinence and impudence, unexcused ab- 
sences, cheating, fighting, smoking, lying, stealing, swearing, and 
obscene language. Information also was provided on the frequency 
of such out-of-school problem behavior as drinking, illicit sex 
activities, and vandalism. In addition, the number of pupils ex- 
pelled from school, sent to state schools, or picked up by the police 
for various reasons was obtained. 

The teacher determined what behavior should be classified as 
“problem behavior.”’ For example, when the question, “Did you 
have any pupils who were problems because of swearing?” was 
asked, it was the responsibility of the teacher to decide how many 
of her pupils had been problems during the year because of the 
behavior named. Admittedly, there are some obvious limitations 
to this procedure. Teachers differ in the way they look at pupil 
behavior and in what they would consider to be “‘problem behav- 
ior.”” However, this is the way such behavior usually is identified, 
so for the purpose of this study the teacher’s judgment in this 
matter was considered sufficient. 

All problem behavior was tabulated according to type, grade 
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level, and the sex of the pupils. These frequencies were then con- 
verted into percentages, or the frequency of occurrence among 
every one hundred pupils. 

Since the data were assembled in a subjective manner no attempt 
was made to test the statistical significance of the differences. For 
this reason the findings should be thought of as tentative or sug- 


gestive. 


RESULTS 


Does problem behavior increase with grade level? One of the pur- 
poses of this study was to determine whether or not there is an 
increase in either in-school or out-of-school problem behavior 


from grades one to six to grades ten to twelve. The frequency of 


occurrence of all types of problem behavior per one hundred pupils 
in these grades is shown in Table I. 

It is evident that there was an increase in problem behavior 
from grades one to six to grades ten to twelve. The increase in 
in-school problem behavior was greatest between grades one to 
six and seven to nine; while the increase in out-of-school problem 
behavior was greatest between grades seven to nine and ten to 


twelve. 


TABLE I. FREQUENCY OF OcCURRENCE OF ALL TYPES OF PROBLEM BEHAVIOR 
PER ONE HUNDRED PUPILS 














Grades 
Place 
1-6 7-9 10-12 
In-school 31 40 43 
Out-of-school 1 2 12 
Both 32 42 55 














TaBLeE II. FREQUENCY oF OccURRENCE or ALL TyYPEs or PROBLEM 
BEHAVIOR PER ONE HUNDRED PUPILS 

















Grades 
16 7-9 10-12 
Boys 40 50 91 
Girls 23 35 30 
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Do boys engage in more problem behavior than girls? Another 
purpose of this study was to determine whether or not boys are 
involved in more problem behavior than girls. The data in Table 
II show the frequency of occurrence of all types of problem behavior 
per one hundred boys and girls in these grades. 

It is obvious from the data that boys were involved in more 
problem behavior than girls at all three grade levels. The differ- 
ences, however, were greatest at the senior high school level and 
least at the junior high school level. 

Does problem behavior vary from grade level to grade level? A third 
purpose of this study was to determine whether or not there are 
variations in the types of problem behavior occurring most fre- 
quently at each grade level. The frequency of occurrence of seven- 
teen major types of problem behavior was computed for grades 
one to six, seven to nine, and ten to twelve and are shown in Ta- 
ble III. 


TaBLeE III. FrequEeNcy or OccURRENCE OF SEVENTEEN Masor Types 
oF PROBLEM BEHAVIOR PER ONE HUNDRED PUPILS 




















Grades 
Activity 

14 7-9 10-12 
Carelessness in work 9.1 8.3 3.3 
Inattention 4.6 3.8 2.1 
Cheating 2.2 1.9 4.5 
Smoking 1.2 1.9 4.8 
Restlessness 1.2 6.0 0 
Interrupting 1.2 3.8 2.1 
Unexcused absences 1.6 2.4 5.0 
Lying 1.2 0.8 0 
Stealing 1.2 0.9 5.0 
Smartness 1.6 3.6 1.0 
Whispering, notewriting 1.6 5.1 0 
Swearing 0.6 0.6 7.6 
Obscene language 1.2 0.3 1.1 
Disorderliness 0.4 1.7 0.3 
Drinking 0 0.5 7.4 
Illicit sex activities 0.4 0.9 1.4 
Vandalism 1.2 0.3 0.1 
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The data indicate that most types of problem behavior varied 
in frequency from grade level to grade level. Such problem behavior 
as carelessness in work, inattention, lying, and vandalism decreased 
in frequency from grades one to six to ten to twelve. Other problem 
behavior such as smoking, unexcused absences, stealing, swearing, 
drinking, and illicit sex activities increased in frequency from grades 
one to six to ten to twelve. Still other problem behavior such as 
restlessness, interrupting, smartness, whispering and notewriting, 
and disorderliness occurred most frequently in grades seven to nine. 

Is sex related to the frequency of various types of problem behavior 
at different grade levels? The last purpose of this study was to deter- 
mine if there are differences in the types of problem behavior oc- 
curring among boys and girls at each grade level. Differences in 
frequency for the seven most common types of problem bchavior 
are shown in Table IV for each grade level in rank order for boys. 

The data below clearly reveal not only that there was more prob- 
lem behavior among boys, but also that there were more boys in- 
volved in almost every type of problem behavior. The only im- 
portant exceptions to this were smoking and illicit sex activities 
(not shown). Frequently occurring problem behavior which was 
more or less characteristic of both boys and girls included careless- 
ness in work, inattention, restlessness, and interrupting. 

Data collected from the teachers also revealed that twenty-five 
pupils were picked up by the police, twenty-two were sent to a 


TaBLE IV. DIFFERENCES IN FREQUENCY FOR SEVEN Most ComMMON 
Types oF PRoBLEM BEHAVIOR IN RANK ORDER FOR Boys 






































Grades 1-6 ES = Grades 7-9 ES = Grades 10-12 ES = 
a1 alo a 15 
Carelessness in |9.5)8.4| Carelessness in |/9.3/7.1| Swearing 15.6)1.5 
work work 
Inattention 5.1/3.7) Restlessness (6.1/5.8) Unexcused ab- | 9.1/1.9 
sences 
Smartness 2.2/0.5) Whispering, (4.62.9) Stealing 9.1/2.1 
notes 
Fighting 2.2/0.5) Unexcused ab- |2.9)1.7| Cheating 7.4/2.3 
sences 
Smoking 1.9}0.0| Cheating 2.7/0.9| Smoking 3.2/6.0 
Stealing 1.9|0.0| Smoking 2.2)1.4| Interrupting 3.2/1.3 
Interrupting 1.9/0.0) Stealing 1.4/0.1) Inattention 3.0/1.5 
I 
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state home, and nineteen were expelled from school. Some of the 
reasons given for this were stealing, gambling, arson, running away 
from home, burglary, using narcotics, illicit sex activities, and 
violations of driving laws. 


DISCUSSION 


On further analysis and interpretation it becomes apparent that 
the majority of the types of problem behavior reported by the 
teachers can be classified either as violations of classroom work and 
behavior requirements or as violations of moral standards. When 
all the problem behavior which was reported was classified in this 
way, it was found that violations of classroom work and behavior 
requirements made up sixty per cent of the problem behavior oc- 
curring in school. When the analysis was made by grade levels, 
violations of classroom work and behavior requirements constituted 
seventy-three per cent of the problem behavior occurring in grades 
one to six, seventy-seven per cent of the problem behavior occurring 
in grades seven to nine, but only twenty-eight per cent of the prob- 
lem behavior occurring in grades ten to twelve. 

In view of the large amount of problem behavior that is related 
to discipline and motivation, it is reasonable to assume that teach- 
ers need more training and guidance in these two important areas 
of teaching. For teachers already in service, this might be accom- 
plished through workshops explaining causes and ways of 
alleviating motivational and discipline problems. For prospective 
teachers, more supervised contact with children, more instruction 
in teaching techniques and psychological principles and applica- 
tions, and more individualized guidance and counseling might be 
helpful. 

Perhaps the most significant aspects of this study are the findings 
which suggest that the types of problem behavior occurring in a 
classroom may be related to different phases of growth and develop- 
ment. For example, it was found that problem behavior among 
girls reaches a peak in grades seven to nine, and that problem be- 
havior among boys reaches a peak in grades ten to twelve. It might 
be just a coincidence that these grade periods correspond roughly 
with the beginning of adolescence of boys and girls, but on the 
other hand, there might be a relationship between the “storms and 
stresses’ of adolescence and increases in certain types of problem 
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behavior in school. Similarly, in view of the confining nature of 
most classroom situations it is quite possible that increases in rest- 
lessness, inattentiveness, and generally disorderly behavior are 
related to the period of rapid physical growth and development of 
boys and girls. 

Further research is needed not only to substantiate the results 
of this study but also to investigate other aspects of problem be- 
havior in school. For example, is there actually a change from grade 
to grade in the behavior of pupils (as found in this study), or do 
these apparent changes result from the fact that behavior which 
is annoying at one grade level is not annoying at another. As an- 
other example, there has been little research on the nature of prob- 
lem behavior. It is not entirely clear as to how much the meaning 
of the term “problem behavior” varies from teacher to teacher. 
Nor is it clear as to whether or not differences in the amount of 
problem behavior reported by different teachers represent actual 
or conceptual differences. And as a third example, there hasn’t 
been much research on the causes of problem behavior in school. 
There appear to be differences in the types and the amounts of 
problem behavior occurring at different grade levels, but there is 
no clear-cut evidence as to what causes these differences. Perhaps 
they are associated with such factors as teaching techniques, growth 
and development, the teacher’s personality, and pupil-teacher and 
pupil-pupil relationships. 

However, the literature is clear on one thing. The degree to which 
we are able to reduce and control school-related problem behavior 
depends on the degree to which we understand it. It is evident, 
therefore, that we must increase our efforts to understand both 
the nature and the causes of problem behavior. 
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EFFECT OF ANGULAR ALIGNMENT UPON 
READABILITY OF PRINT: 
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When printed copy is arranged to have the lines run horizontally 
left to right so that they are perpendicular to the median plane of 
the body, eye movements in reading are relatively uncomplicated. 
The eyes merely move horizontally from one fixation pause to the 
next along a line of print. These saccadic eye movements are 
probably the most practiced oculomotor adjustments made by 
any person who does much reading. The interior and exterior recti 
of the extrinsic eye muscles do most of the work during such move- 
ments. When the printed copy is rotated less than 90 degrees away 
from this horizontal position, the oculomotor adjustments in read- 
ing become more complicated. The eyes have to move obliquely 
from one fixation to another along the line of print. This involves 
more extrinsic eye muscles and is a more intricate and more 
difficult type of oculomotor adjustment than moving right and 
left horizontally. Also with the oblique alignment of printed lines, 
the word forms are in an unfamiliar orientation. If the printed 
lines run vertically, either up or down, the eye movements are not 
as difficult to execute as in the oblique alignment but more difficult 
than in the horizontal. In addition the unfamiliar orientation of 
the word forms in the vertical alignment may well hinder rapid 
reading. 

In many reading situations, the alignment of printed lines fre- 
quently departs to some degree from the horizontal position. This 
occurs with both children and adults, particularly when a book or 
magazine is lying flat on a table or desk and the reader is taking 
notes. And many backbone titles of books and magazines are 
printed in a vertical alignment. Some of the latter have to be read 
upward, others downward. Any complication which interferes 
with smooth eye movements or visibility and hence with rapid 
perception is likely to slow up speed of reading. 

The specific problem in this study is to investigate changes that 
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occur in speed of reading and in visibility of words when the align- 
ment of printed lines departs from the horizontal. In this pre- 
liminary study, the effects of rather marked departure from the 
horizontal alignment will be investigated. 


MATERIALS AND PROCEDURE 


The reading material consisted of eighteen paragraphs ir >ach of 
Forms A and B of the Chapman-Cook Speed of Reading Test. 
Typography was identical in the two forms (ten-point Old Style 
set solid in a nineteen-pica line width on eggshell paper stock). 
A specially constructed rotating reading stand was constructed. 
The circular surface of the stand was forty-five degrees to the table 
top and so arranged that the printed copy could be rotated and 
held at any degree from the horizontal to the vertical alignment. 
The printed material was mounted in two columns on white card- 
board which was attached to the rotating surface so that the center 
of the printed area was exactly over the center of the rotating 
stand. 

For the visibility measurements, sixteen five-letter words that 
occur in both Form A and Form B were cut from the test and 
mounted on white cards, one word per card. Each card was at- 
tached to the rotating table so that the center of a word was exactly 
over the center of the table. Visibility was measured by the 
Luckiesh-Moss Visibility Meter. 

Five test groups of sixty college sophomores each were used. The 
experiment was conducted in a special laboratory with twenty 
foot-candles of well-diffused indirect light. Each subject was tested 
individually. On arrival at the laboratory, a subject was told the 
purpose of the experiment and given the visibility measurements 
followed by the speed of reading test. The subject’s head was 
maintained in approximately a constant position by means of a 
headrest. There were practice exercises for the reading test and for 
the visibility measurements. In Test Group I, the control group, 
the subjects read Form A and then B, both at the horizontal 
alignment, i.e., at 0°. Time was recorded for reading the last 
fifteen of the eighteen paragraphs. Each paragraph contained 
thirty words and the subject responded by speaking aloud the one 
word that spoiled the meaning of the paragraph. After four prac- 
tice words, two sets of six words each were read through the 
visibility meter at the 0° position. Data from Group I revealed 
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degree of equivalence in responding to test Forms A and B and to 
the two sets of words. In all the experimental groups, Group II 
through V, Form A was read at 0° and visibility measures for the 
first six words (after practice set) were taken at 0°. In Group II, 
Form B and the last six words for the visibility measurements 
were aligned at 45°C (rotated clockwise). This required reading on 
a slant from upper left to lower right. In Group III, the alignment 
was at 90°C (vertical) so that reading was done from top to bottom. 
In Group IV, the alignment was —45°CC (counterclockwise) so 
that reading was on a slant from lower left to upper right. And in 
Group V the alignment was —90°CC so that material was read 
in the vertical from bottom to top. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


The basic data for the speed of reading measurements are given 
in Table I. The mean scores in column 4 represent the time in 


-TasLte I—Errect or ANGULAR ALIGNMENT OF 
Print Upon SPEED oF READING 











Difference Between 
Test Test | Alignment | Mean in | cp Corrected Means® in D 
Group | Form | of Print | Seconds M ' |e 
Seconds Per cent 
I A 0 85.11 3.71 
B 0 88.73 3.59 0.00 0.0 0.94 = 
" 7 ie an a —40.90} —51.4 | 0.78 | 15.81 
III A 0 80.05 | 2.34 
B 90°C | 239.27 | 12.97 — 162.85) —203.4 | 0.26 | 13.70 
0 : 1 
x . 45°C pages vite —43.72} —53.1| 0.75 | 13.79 
V A 0 (79.18 | 2.69 - 
B | —90°CC| 239.25 | 9.74 | —263-70| —206.7 | 0.25 | 17.35 





























The mean score is the average number of seconds taken to read 15 para- 
graphs of 30 words each in the Chapman-Cook Speed of Reading Test. In 
each test group N = 60 college students, 300 in all. 

* The difference between the means in each of the groups II, III, IV, V 
is ‘‘corrected’”’ by the amount of the difference between the means in the 
control group (—3.63 sec.). C refers to clockwise rotation; CC to counter- 


clockwise. 
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seconds for reading fifteen paragraphs of thirty words each. When 
the text was rotated 45°C (clockwise), speed of reading was re- 
tarded by 51.4 per cent. When rotated counterclockwise by the 
same amount (—45°CC), the retardation was about the same, i.e., 
53.1 per cent. In reading vertically downward (90°C), the retarda- 
tion was 203.4 per cent; while reading vertically upward (—90°CC) 
it was 206.7 per cent. So we find that reading material which 
deviates markedly from the horizontal alignment retards speed of 
reading by a large amount. 

Data for the visibility measurements are given in Table II. 
The trend of the results is similar to those for speed of reading 
but not as pronounced. Rotating words 45° in either direction 
reduced visibility by eleven to twelve per cent, and rotating the 
words to a vertical alignment (90°), decreased visibility by about 
twenty-one per cent. All differences are highly significant in both 
tables. 


TaBLeE II—Errect or ANGULAR ALIGNMENT OF 
Worps Upon VISIBILITY OF PRINT 











M Deiesence Betwonn 
Alignm Mean orrec eans* D 
wi |= ' 
Score Per cent 
I 0 4.04 | 0.13 
0 4.03 0 13 0.00 0.0 0.95 <= 
II 0 4.39 0.16 
45°C 3.90 0.14 —0.48 | —11.1 0.92 7.99 
III 0 4.00 0.13 
90°C: 3.15 0.11 —0.84 —20.9| 0.73 9.07 
IV 0 4.12 | 0.12 
—45°CC 3.61 0.11 —0.50 —12.2 0.88 8.28 
V 0 4.11 0.13 
—90°CC | 3.25 0.11 —0.85 | —20.7| 0.85 | 12.05 


























The mean visibility score is the average for perceiving six words by use 
of the Luckiesh-Moss Visibility Meter. In each test group N = 60 college 
students, 300 in all. 

* The difference between the means in each of the groups II, III, IV, and 
V is “‘corrected”’ by the amount of the difference between the means in the 
control group (+0.0098). 
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The results presented above demonstrate that readability of 
print is adversely affected by a significant amount when the align- 
ment of the printed lines departs markedly from the horizontal. 
Speed of reading is affected relatively much more than visibility 
of the printed words. In addition to reduced visibility (ease of 
perceiving words), other hampering factors are likely involved 
in slowing up speed of reading: (a) The interfixation eye movements 
require complicated oculomotor adjustments in the 45° oblique 
alignment. It is also generally recognized that precisely adjusted 
vertical eye movements are more difficult to execute than horizontal 
movements. (b) In the horizontal (0°) alignment, fast reading 
depends to a considerable degree upon effective use of peripheral 
vision to the right of a fixation pause. Then phrasing or reading 
by thought units is facilitated. Apparently effective use of periph- 
eral vision is inhibited when the print is oblique or vertical. The 
reader is reduced pretty much to word-by-word reading which is 
slow. (c) In ordinary reading, a majority of words are quickly 
recognized by their configuration or total word form. Although 
the over-all shape of word forms is the same whether in horizontal, 
oblique or vertical alignment, their orientation in the oblique or 
vertical alignment makes it difficult to recognize them at a glance. 

It would seem, therefore, that the reduced speed of reading 
material which deviates from a horizontal alignment may be due, 
in part at least, to the complicated eye movements involved, to 
reduced visibility, to inability to make effective use of peripheral 
vision, and to reduction of word-form clues. The contribution of 
each of these hindering factors is not clear from the results of this 
experiment. Certainly, there must be other factors than visibility 
operating as seen by comparing the results in the two tables. The 
percentage reduction in visibility is much less than retardation in 
speed of reading. 

It may be emphasized that direction of rotating the copy, clock- 
wise or counterclockwise, makes little difference. It is as easy to 
read down as up vertically, and from upper left to lower right as 
from lower left to upper right obliquely. Apparently publishers 
may print backbone titles upward or downward. One arrangement 
is as good (or as bad) as the other. 

Further investigation is needed to determine precisely how 
much print may be rotated away from the horizontal alignment 
before ease and speed of reading is adversely affected by a significant 
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amount. The results in this experiment are striking enough so that 
it is advisable for readers, including school children, to maintain 
the alignment of print approximately in the horizontal position 
while reading. 

SUMMARY 


(1) The purpose of this study is to determine the changes in 
speed of reading and visibility of words when the angular alignment 
of printed lines departs from the horizontal. 

(2) The subjects were three hundred college students divided 
into five subgroups of sixty each. 

(3) Each subject was timed for reading fifteen thirty-word 
paragraphs in the horizontal alignment and another fifteen in one 
of the following: horizontal, 45° clockwise, vertical reading down- 
ward, —45° counterclockwise, vertical reading upward. Visibility 
of words was measured in each of the same alignments. 

(4) The 45° alignment retarded speed of reading by about 
fifty per cent, and the vertical alignment by about two hundred 
per cent. 

(5) The 45° alignment decreased visibility by eleven to twelve 
per cent and the vertical alignment by about twenty-one per cent. 

(6) It is suggested that, in addition to reduced visibility, the 
retardation in speed of reading when the alignment deviated from 
the horizontal was likely due partly to unfamiliar orientation of 
word forms, inability to use peripheral vision effectively, and 
increased complexity of oculomotor requirements. 

(7) Since print can be read as well upward as downward, one 
alignment may be used as well as another for backbone titles on 
books and magazines. 

(8) It is suggested that printed material be held so that there 
is no marked deviation from the horizontal when reading. The 
safe margin of such deviation has not been determined in this 


experiment. 











TEACHER-PUPIL RAPPORT AND STUDENT 
TEACHER CHARACTERISTICS 


GALEN W. DODGE AND DONALD O. CLIFTON 


University of Nebraska 


If one were willing to assume that the most effective teachers 
are well thought of by their students, or that it would be worth- 
while to know if there is anything unique in the personality of a 
teacher who develops rapport with his students, then this article 
is of interest. 

The purpose of this study was to determine the relationship 
between the degree of rapport developed by student teachers 
with their pupils and certain other characteristics of these student 
teachers. The degree to which rapport was established was opera- 
tionally defined by using the score obtained when the pupils listed 
the three teachers they liked best, learned the most from, and 
obtained help from the easiest. This score was related to the fol- 
lowing student teacher characteristics: peer ratings, supervisors’ 
ratings, ratings as prospective teachers when they were in a 
freshman orientation course, cumulative grade averages, and 
scores on the American Council on Education Psychological 
Examination (3). 

Statements of the need for such a study and reviews of the 
research to date have been previously published by A. 8. Barr (2). 


PROCEDURES 


The first task was to devise a questionnaire which would meas- 
ure the degree to which teacher-pupil rapport was established, 
so that this result could be correlated with other student teacher 
characteristics. 

The development, administration and scoring of the questionnarre. 
The first step in the development of the questionnaire was the 
selection of positive statements which would indicate the degree 
of rapport between the student teachers and the pupils. The next 
step was to provide directions which would permit the pupil to 
express himself as honestly as possible. 

The three statements selected were as follows: 


(a) Of the teachers you now have, choose three you like the most. 
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(b) Of the teachers you now have, choose three from whom you learn the 


most. 
(c) Of the teachers you now have, choose three from whom it is easiest to 


obtain help. 
The directions were as follows: 


The purpose of these ratings is for research. We want to find out what 
good teachers are like. Since the results will depend on how well you give 
your answers, your coéperation will be greatly appreciated. Your teacher 
will not see your rating or the results of the ratings. It is not necessary for 
you to sign your papers and the ratings will not affect you or your teachers. 
First, turn to pages 2 and 3 and place an X beside the name of every teacher 
that you have now. Second, from the teachers which you have checked, an- 
swer the questions below. List your teachers in order of preference: first 
choice, first; second choice, second; and third choice, third. Use only the 
names that you have checked on pages 2 and 3. You may use the same 
names for different questions if you wish. You should be finished in five 
minutes, so work quickly. When you are finished, fold your paper. 


The pupils were asked to read the directions while they were 
read aloud by the administrator. As the directions indicate, a list 
of all the student teachers was given to each student from which 
he was to select those he had at that time. This was done to call 
his attention to all the teachers he had, to reduce such errors as 
listing teachers of previous semesters, and to help students who 
were unsure of the spelling of their teachers’ names. This list also 
gave a check on the total possible number of ratings which a teacher 
might receive. In addition to the assurance that giving frank 
opinions would not affect the pupils adversely, the questionnaires 
were collected by persons who were not associated with the high 
school staff. 

The questionnaire was administered at the end of both the first 
and second semesters. The scores on both administrations were 
pooled and treated statistically as one population. 

The degree to which each student teacher developed rapport 
was represented by a single total score called the Teacher-Pupil 
Rapport score (TPR). The TPR was obtained by summing for 
each student teacher the weighted responses—first choice, 3 points; 
second choice, 2 points; and third choice, 1 point—and then divid- 
ing by the total possible number of pupils by whom the teacher 
could have been chosen. The possible number of choices that a 
student teacher might receive was considered to be proportionate 
to the number in the class since almost all students took five 
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classes and each student teacher had only one class. This method 
of determining the score gave each student teacher the possibility 
of obtaining a maximum score of nine. The distribution of the 
TPR scores ranged from 0.00 to 8.08 with a mean of 3.22 and a 
standard deviation of 1.96. 


The Experimental Situation 


The availability of a favorable experimental situation gave 
impetus to this study. In the University High School at the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska the teaching is performed almost entirely by 
student teachers under the direction of supervisors. This situation 
had the advantages of having a relatively large number of student 
teachers who could be rated and also a principal and faculty who 
were very receptive to this research. While the subjects were stu- 
dent teachers it seemed that there would be implications for 
teachers in the field since these student teachers have the primary 
responsibility for their classes throughout the semester. Each 
student teacher is graded by his supervisor and obtains credit from 
the University for his practice teaching. 


The Sample 


The sample of student teachers was obtained from the total of 
one hundred and twenty-five student teachers enrolled in either 
the first or second semester of the 1954-55 teacher training program 
at the University of Nebraska. From this sample it was possible 
to compute TPR scores for one hundred and twelve; fifty-eight 
females and fifty-four males. A t of 0.054 indicated no significant 
sex differences for the TPR scores. Three of the student teachers 
were omitted because they were also serving in staff positions at 
University High. The other ten were not included because they 
worked in programs of short duration, or, as in some of the music 
courses, they had little possibility for individual contact with 
their pupils. For nineteen students who taught both semesters 
only the first semester ratings were used. 

The pupils who rated the student teachers consisted of the high 
school pupils enrolled in the Teachers College High School during 
the 1954-55 school year. This was a four-year high school at the 
time of this study composed of two hundred and twenty pupils, 
one hundred and eight girls and one hundred and twelve boys, 
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during the first semester; and two hundred and thirteen pupils, 
one hundred and six girls and one hundred and seven boys, during 
the second semester. 


Techniques of Measurement 


Several techniques were selected to measure student teacher 
characteristics which were hypothesized to be predictive of the 
pupils’ ratings of the teacher. Each technique will be described 
briefly. 

American. Council on Education Psychological Examination 
(ACE). The ACE scores that the student teachers received when 
they were freshmen were obtained from the Bureau of Instructional 
Research at the University. This examination was designed to 
measure two factors of mental ability, the “L,’’ linguistic, and the 
“Q,” quantitative. As used at the University of Nebraska, the 
scores are reported on a 9-point scale with 1 being lowest and 9 
the highest and a mean at 5. 

Professors’ estimates of future teaching ability. Students who 
come into the Teachers College with no previous college credit 
take the first course in Education at the University which is an 
orientation to the University and to the field of teaching. When 
this course was finished at the end of the first semester, the profes- 
sors were asked to give a global rating of each student as a pro- 
spective teacher. As a basis for their estimates, the professors who 
taught this course had made it a point to become well acquainted 
with each of their students, and, in addition, had knowledge of 
the ACE scores, class participation, and grades on class tests. Each 
estimate was recorded using a 1-to-5 scale where 1 was low, 5 high, 
and the average was 3. 

Supervisors’ ratings. As described previously, each student 
teacher had a class which he conducted under the supervision of a 
regular staff member. At the conclusion of the semester a super- 
visor, using a 1 as low to a 5 as high, rated each student teacher 
on the following items: teaching methods, rapport with students, 
classroom management, interest in teaching, personal qualities, 
and an over-all rating considering all factors. These ratings were 
available for all the student teachers. 

Student teaching grades. The student teachers were given a grade 
in student teaching by their supervisors. This grading system 
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consists of a 9-point rating scale where 9 is the highest grade. For 
this sample, the grades ranged from 6 to 9 with a mean of 7.34 
where N was 111. 

Cumulative grade average. The average of all the grades each of 
the student teachers had earned at the University or had trans- 
ferred were obtained from the Office of Registration and Records. 
For all the student teachers this included at least six semesters of 
college work and in several instances seven. These grade averages 
ranged from 4.22 to 7.79 and the mean for one hundred and seven 
student teachers was 6.02. 

Friendship Rating Scale. For thirty-three of the student teachers 
peer ratings were available which represented the mean ratings 
on nine characteristics from every other member of their social 
fraternity or sorority. This information was collected, using an 
instrument called the Friendship Rating Scale (/) which has the 
advantage of collecting evaluations of a person by forty to eighty 
people who see him daily and in a variety of real-life situations. 
The nine items on which every member of a house rated every 
other member on a five-point continuum are as follows: 

(a) He fits the following description: Very cheerful and has a 
sense of humor. Always tries to help someone else who may have 
troubles. Is honest and others trust him. Other people like him 
and try to be with him. 

(b) When he notices a shy person in a group who is not having 
any fun he tries to get this person into the group to have a good 
time. 

(c) He greets other people when he meets them. 

(d) He is a person with whom I would like to talk over my 
personal affairs and secrets. 

(e) One can depend upon him to keep a bargain. 

(f{) He is generous in sharing his possessions with others. 

(g) He will be making a contribution to his community twenty 
years from now. 

(h) I consider him to be one of my best friends. 

(i) He talks about other people’s good points rather than their 
bad ones. 

This rating scale was administered during the spring semester 
of 1954 in nine sororities and eleven fraternities. The scores for 
the student teachers ranged from 2.75 to 4.28 with a mean of 3.48. 
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RESULTS 


The results will be discussed with reference to the TPR question- 
naire, per se, and to the relationships found between the TPR and 
other student teacher characteristics. 


The TPR Questionnaire 


The intercorrelations between the items of the TPR question- 
naire where N was 111 were as follows: Between one and two, 
0.80; between one and three, 0.89; and between two and three, 
0.78. From this, one might assume that the pupils rate the teach- 
ers on all the items about the same depending on how well they 
like them, in general. 


Correlations Between the TPR Scores and Characteristics 
of the Student Teachers 


The Pearson Product-Moment method was used to determine 
the coefficients of correlation. Neither the ACE linguistic nor 
quantitative scores correlated significantly with the TPR scores. 
The coefficients of correlation where N was 77 were respectively 
0.15 and 0.19. Although these correlations are probably depressed 
because the range of intelligence is limited within this group, it is 
nevertheless indicative of an almost negligible contribution to the 
prediction of teacher-pupil rapport. 

The professors’ estimates of future teaching ability correlated 
0.59 with the TPR scores. For an N of only 31 this coefficient is 
significant at the one per cent level of confidence. This is a particu- 
larly interesting result when it is considered that the professors’ 
estimates were made approximately three years previous to the 
pupils’ ratings. 

The coefficients of correlation between the supervisors’ ratings 
of one hundred and eleven of the student teachers and the TPR 
scores are as follows: teaching results, 0.14; teaching methods, 
0.09; rapport with students, 0.26; classroom management, 0.27; 
interest in teaching, 0.09; personal qualities, 0.31; and over-all, 
0.30. Four of the items, rapport with students, classroom manage- 
ment, personal qualities, and the over-all are significant at the one 
per cent level of confidence. 

The student teaching grades were correlated with the TPR 
scores for one hundred and eleven student teachers and a coeffi- 
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cient of 0.24 was obtained. This coefficient is statistically signifi- 
cant at the five per cent level of confidence. 

The coefficient of correlation between the student teachers’ 
cumulative grade average and the TPR scores was 0.25 where N 
was 107. This coefficient is significant at the one per cent level. 

Each of the nine items and the total score of the Friendship 
Rating Scale were correlated with the TPR scores. The coefficients 
are as follows: (a) 0.42; (b) 0.56; (c) 0.54; (d) 0.31; (e) 0.34; (f) 
0.34; (g) 0.56; (h) 0.32; (i) 0.44; and total score 0.50. Since N was 
33, correlations for items (b), (c), (f), (i) and total are significant 
at the one per cent level and item (a) is significant at the five per 
cent level. 

While the coefficients of correlation presented up to this point 
indicate the relationships between the various sets of scores and 
the pupils’ ratings, the discussion that follows will indicate the 
relationship that exists when up to four sets of scores are combined 
to predict the pupils ratings. 

For thirty-three student teachers the scores on the Friendship 
Rating Scale, cumulative grade averages, student teaching grades, 
and over-all supervisors’ ratings were available. Using a multiple 
regression technique it was possible to determine the combined 
correlation between the above four measures and the TPR scores, 
and, also, the relative contribution of each of the four sets of 
scores (4). The resulting coefficient of multiple correlation was 
0.63. Using an F ratio this was found to be significant at the one 
per cent level. 

By computing both the multiple and partial coefficients of 
correlation and then obtaining the F ratio it was possible to deter- 
mine if the elimination of any one set of scores resulted in a statis- 
tically significant loss in the prediction of the pupil ratings. Where 
the over-all supervisors’ ratings and the grades obtained in student 
teaching were eliminated either individually or collectively no 
statistically significant loss was indicated. 

However, when either the Friendship Rating Scale or cumulative 
grade averages were eliminated a statistically significant loss 
occurred. The coefficient of multiple correlation using both the 
Friendship Rating Scale and cumulative grade averages appear 
to predict the pupils’ ratings of student teachers almost as effec- 
tively as the combined four scores. The next step was to determine 
how these two scores might be combined for the most efficient 
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prediction. A regression equation was computed using only the 
Friendship Rating Scale and the cumulative grade average and 
this gave the following equation: 


Y = 1.76X; + 0.67X, — 7.32 


where X, represents the scores on the Friendship Rating Scale 
and X2 the cumulative grade averages. 

The coefficient of correlation between the cumulative grade 
averages and the TPR scores for the thirty-three cases used in the 
multiple correlation is considerably higher than the coefficient 
found for the one hundred and seven cases. Whether this differ- 
ence is due to chance fluctuation or a real difference between the 
two samples will need to be determined by further research. 


SUMMARY 


The problem was to discover the degree that teacher-pupil 


rapport relates to certain other characteristics of teachers. 

The subjects were one hundred and twelve practicing student 
teachers at the University of Nebraska. 

A score to indicate the degree of teacher-pupil rapport (TPR) 
was found by having each of the pupils choose three teachers he 
liked best, learned the most from, and obtained help from easiest. 

When intelligence scores, supervisors’ ratings, and student 
teaching grades were each correlated with the TPR score, the 
results were low but positive. Using peer ratings on social charac- 
teristics and professors’ estimates of teaching ability made three 
years previously, coefficients as high as 0.5 and 0.6 were found. 

A formula for predicting the TPR score was computed using 
peer ratings and cumulative grade averages. 
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A LONGITUDINAL COMPARISON OF 
STUDENT ATTITUDES TOWARD 
MINORITIES 


LEWIS E. ALBRIGHT, ARTHUR D. KIRSCH, C. H. LAWSHE 
and H. H. REMMERS 


Purdue University 


The primary aim of this study was to examine the changes in 
attitudes toward racial and national groups which have taken place 
among introductory psychology students at Purdue University 
over a twenty-year period. Specifically, student-held attitudes 
toward Germans, Japanese, Jews, and Nazis were sampled five 
times during this twenty-year span; in 1935 (2), in 1942 (3), in 
1945 (4), in 1947 (4) and in 1955. It will be noted that these studies 
cover the period before, during, and after World War II. In each 
case the instrument used was Form A of “A Scale for Measuring 
Attitudes Toward Races and Nationalities” (1) by Grice and edited 
by Remmers. This is a Thurstone-type attitude scale with scale 
values ranging from 1 to 11. A high scale value indicates a favor- 
able attitude, whereas a low scale value means an unfavorable 
attitude toward the race or nationality in question. The indifference 
point on the scale is 6. 

A secondary purpose was to investigate the interrelationships 
of the attitudes. This was done in order to ascertain whether atti- 
tudes toward one minority were significantly related to attitudes 
toward another. 


RESULTS 


Table I shows the averages and variability of attitudes found 
in all five studies. This information is also shown graphically for 
each group in Figures | through 4, the heavy line indicating mean 
attitude in each case with one standard deviation above and below 
the mean shaded. As one might expect, there was a severe decline 
in favorableness of attitude during the war years toward the Jap- 
anese and Nazis. The war, however, seemed to have little effect on 
average attitudes toward Germans and Jews. 

It can be seen that there has been a marked increase in mean 
attitude since 1947 toward each of the groups except the Germans; 
a very slight decrease in favorableness occurred in that instance. 
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1935 1942 1945 1947 1955 
Germans 
Mean 8.05 7.98 8.15 8.50 8.48 
S.D. 1.17 1.86 1.49 0.98 1.21 
S.E.ny 0.11 0.14 0.08 0.05 0.05 
Japanese 
Mean 6.11 3.50 3.51 4.69 7.41 
S.D. 1.94 1.66 1.19 2.15 1.98 
8.Ex 0.19 0.18 0.13 0.11 0.09 
Jews 
Mean 6.30 6.36 6.54 6.40 7.40 
S.D. 2.06 2.40 2.43 2.32 1.98 
S.E.xn 0.19 0.18 0.13 0.12 0.09 
Nazis 
Mean 4.88 3.22 3.02 3.16 4.40 
S.D. 2.27 1.62 1.27 1.29 2.51 
SEs 0.21 0.12 0.07 0.65 0.11 
Minimum N 112 172 | 335 396 500 
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Figure 1. Average attitudes toward Germans with one standard devia- 
tion above and below the mean shaded. 
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Figure 2. Average attitudes toward Japanese with one standard devia- 


tion above and below the mean shaded. 
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Ficure 3. Average attitudes toward Jews with one standard deviation 
above and below the mean shaded. 
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Figure 4. Average attitudes toward Nazis with one standard deviation 
above and below the mean shaded. 





However, in all the previous studies including 1947, students felt 
more favorable toward the Germans than toward any other group. 
This situation persists in 1955. A test of the significance of each of 
these changes in average attitude was made, and the results are 
shown in Table II. The differences between means for ihe years 
1947 and 1955 in the case of Jews, Japanese, and Nazis were sig- 
nificant at the one per cent level. Table II also shows the results of 
the same significance tests for differences between means from the 
other preceding studies and those from the 1955 investigation. All 
of these differences were significant in the direction of increased 
favorableness in 1955 except the 1935-1955 comparison for Nazis; 
the result of this comparison is in the direction of decreased favor- 
ableness, but not significantly so. 

Similar tests of significance were made for the differences between 
standard deviations to determine the relative variability of attitude 
from one study to the next. The results of these tests are also shown 
in Table II. On the basis of these results, one may conclude that 
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TaBLE I]—DirrerRENcES BETWEEN Means (Dy) AND STANDARD 
DeviaTIONS (Dgp) FROM PRESENT AND PREviouUS STUDIES, 
WITH STANDARD ERRORS OF DIFFERENCES 
AND CRITICAL Ratios 





























Mean Standard Deviation 
Groups and Comparisons 
Du SEp CR Dgp SEp CR 

1947 vs. 1955 

Germans —0.02 | 0.07 |—0.27 0.23 | 0.05 4.51** 

Japanese 2.72} 0.14 19.68**| —0.17 | 0.10 |—1.74 

Jews 1.00 | 0.14 6.96**| —0.34 | 0.10 |—3.29** 

Nazis 1.24; 0.14 8.95** 1.22; 0.11 11.38** 
1945 vs. 1955 

Germans 0.33 | 0.09 3.51**| —0.28 | 0.07 |—4.05** 

Japanese 3.90 | 0.12 | 32.34**| 0.79 | 0.08 | 10.13** 

Jews 0.86} 0.15 5.61**| —0.45 | 0.11 |—3.98** 

Nazis 1.38 | 0.15 9.29** 1.24 | 0.09 13.33** 
1942 vs. 1955 

Germans 0.50 | 0.12 4.03**| —0.65 ll |—6.08** 

Japanese 3.91 0.17 | 23.30**| 0.32) 0.11 2.93°* 

Jews 1.04 0.18 5.62**| —0.42 | 0.14 |—2.93** 

Nazis 1.18 | 0.20 5.77**| 0.89 | 0.12 [-_ 
1935 vs. 1955 

Germans 0.43 | 0.12 3.44**| 0.04) 0.09 0.46 

Japanese 1.30 | 0.25 5.28**| 0.04| 0.14 0.28 

Jews 1.19 | 0.25 4.41**| —0.08 | 0.15 |—0.53 

Nazis —0.48 | 0.31 |—1.55 0.24 0.17 1.42 





** Significant at the one per cent level. 


attitudes have become significantly more heterogeneous toward 
Germans and Nazis since 1947, but significantly less variable to- 
ward Jews in the same period. Compared to 1955, attitudes toward 
Germans and Jews in 1942 and 1945 were significantly more var- 
iable, but were significantly less variable toward Nazis and Jap- 
anese in the same years. There were no statistically significant 
changes in variability of attitudes between the 1935 study and the 
present. 

When the interrelationships of the attitudes were plotted for 
males and females,! it was found that most of the regressions tended 
toward curvilinearity. In fact, the correlation ratios were found to 
be significant (p < 0.01) for all but three relationships; Nazis vs. 





1A table showing the intercorrelations of the attitudes and a break- 
down of the respondents by sex has been deposited with the American 
Documentation Institute, 1719 N St. N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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Germans for males and females and Nazis vs. Jews for males only. 
When a test for the significance of linear correlation was applied, 
five significant F-ratios were obtained; i.e., Nazis vs. Japanese for 
females, Japanese vs. Jews and Germans vs. Japanese for both 
males and females. All relationships were significant at the one per 
cent level except that of Germans vs. Japanese for females, which 
was significant at the five per cent level. These same five relation- 
ships were also found to depart significantly from linearity when 
tested, indicating the increased prediction effectiveness to be ob- 
tained from a curved regression line. All of these F-ratios were 
significant at the one per cent level except that for Japanese vs. 
Jews (males only), significant at the five per cent level. 


DISCUSSION 


Probably the most outstanding finding with respect to the pres- 
ent study is the more favorable attitude shown by the 1955 respon- 
dents toward the Japanese, Nazis and Jews. This result might be 
expected in the case of the Japanese and Nazis as memories of 
World War II become less distinct. Perhaps the increased variabil- 
ity of attitudes toward both of these groups since the war indicates 
that some people tend to “forget and forgive,’’ whereas others do 
not. Further support for this view was the finding that a few stu- 
dents in the present study seemed to have trouble remembering 
who Nazis were. One student wrote on his paper, ‘‘I have never met 
a Nazi, so I cannot answer.”’ 

An alternate hypothesis, the ‘“‘general tolerance factor’’ postu- 
lated by Remmers (4), might also be advanced. This “general 
tolerance factor’? would operate “‘. . . in such a way that a given 
individual is likely to be more favorable toward any racial or na- 
tional group as compared with some other individual, even though 
the group averages for the different national and racial groups are 
widely separated” (4). Remmers postulated this factor on the basis 
of a low, but significant, correlation between attitudes toward Jews 
_ and Nazis. Although this Jew vs. Nazi relationship was found to be 
significant only for the present female population, the general tol- 
erance factor is still inferable from the other positive intercorrela- 
tions found in this study. 

Still a third explanation might be that the word “Nazi” has lost 
its impact for the 1955 sample and has become vague in meaning, 
& semantic blurb with only hazy connotations. 
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The increased favorableness toward Jews in 1955 is somewhat 
surprising considering the remarkable stability of mean attitudes 
toward Jews exhibited in the previous studies. Two possible expla- 
nations immediately suggest themselves. One possibility is that 
students are becoming more tolerant toward Jews as a result of 
some psychological or social phenomenon, e.g., brotherhood cam- 
paigns, increased contact with Jews, pro-Semitic literature, etc. 
The other explanation is that there may be a higher percentage of 
Jewish students in introductory psychology in 1955 than there 
was in the years of the previous studies. Evidence pertinent to this 
latter hypothesis was not obtainable. It is recognized that some 
combination of these two possibilities could also be true. 

The significantly smaller standard deviation found for Jews in 
this investigation indicates that students feel more alike in their 
favorable attitude toward Jews than did three preceding groups 
of respondents in their less favorable attitudes. However, since the 
standard deviation remains relatively large, one can conclude that 
there is still a wide variety of opinion present. 

The fact that Germans have consistently ranked highest in favor- 
ableness of any of the four groups over the twenty-year period bears 
some comment. One probable reason for this finding may be that 
many of the students who come to a Midwestern institution like 
Purdue University are descendants of the rather large German and 
North European population which emigrated to the Midwest. 

It is certain that, whatever the reason, Germans are not now as 
controversial a group in the opinion of the respondents as are Jews, 
Japanese, or Nazis. During the war years, however, one notes the 
larger standard deviation for Germans, even though the mean 
attitude remained highly favorable. Evidently most people made 
a clear distinction between Germans and Nazis, but there was more 
heterogeneity of attitude than either before or since the war. Since 
1947 there has been virtually no change in mean attitude toward 
this group, although variability has increased significantly. A tenta- 
tive hypothesis which could be advanced concerning the cause of 
this latter finding is the division of power in Germany. Students in 
1955 might have one attitude toward East Germans and another 
toward West Germans. Since they were asked their opinion of 
“Germans” collectively, more variability of responses might be 
expected than was the case some years ago. 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Five measures of attitudes toward Germans, Japanese, Jews and 
Nazis were made over a twenty-year period. Presumably similar 
samples of introductory psychology students at Purdue University 
served as subjects in the years 1935, 1942, 1945, 1947, and 1955. 
The results support these conclusions with regard to the present 
study: 

(1) A significant increase in favorableness of attitude has oc- 
curred toward Japanese, Jews, and Nazis since 1947. This increase 
was accompanied by significantly greater homogeneity of attitudes 
toward Jews, and significantly greater heterogeneity of attitude 
toward Nazis. 

(2) The Japanese and Jews were rated significantly more favor- 
able than in any of the previous studies. 

(3) No significant change was found in mean attitude toward 
Germans since 1947, although greater heterogeneity of attitude 
did occur. 

(4) In this study, as in each of the previous investigations, Ger- 
mans were ranked highest of the four groups in favorableness. 

(5) Partial evidence still supports Remmers’ ‘general tolerance 
factor.” 

(6) The implications of the study concerning intergroup tensions 
and the possibilities of discrimination on the basis of race, creed or 
national origin in employment, housing and social relations gen- 
erally are obvious and need no explication here. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


TRUMAN M. Pierce, ET AL. White and Negro Schools in the South. 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1955, pp. 
338. 

The co-authors with Dean Pierce in this extensive and very 
timely study are James B. Kincheloe, R. Edgar Moore, Galen 
N. Drewry and Bennie E. Carmichael, all of whom are especially 
experienced and informed in the field of education in the South. 
For the pupose of this investigation, the South is defined as the 
states of Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi, North Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Texas and Virginia. 

In the summer of 1953, The Fund for the Advancement of 
Education undertook to finance the research. “A large staff of 
Southerners who were familiar with the educational scene in the 
region was quickly assembled, and the most searching study of 
education on a regional level ever undertaken was launched .... 
The staff of the Southern States Codperative Program in Edu- 
cational Administration accepted the responsibility for conducting 
the research on the dual school systems... . Each agency declined 
the réle of a protagonist in the segregation issue and sought only 
to provide, in as objective a fashion as possible, data essential 
to those in whose hands policy determination is lodged...” 
(p. vi). 

The report is divided into three sections. Section 1 deals with 
the issues—their setting and development—in three chapters: 
Public Education and American Society, The Historical Context 
of Biracial Education in the South, and The Organization and 
Administration of Biracial Education. 

Section 2 discusses the public schools—problems and progress— 
in six chapters: School-Age Population, Public School Enrollment 
and Attendance, Public School Revenues and Related Factors, 
Patterns of Public School Expenditures, Public School Personnel, 
Public School Facilities, and The Educational Problem. 

Section 3 deals with the issues redefined—looking ahead—in 
two chapters: Taking Stock and Facing the Issues. 

Appendix A discusses the sources of data. Appendix B gives 
tables and charts of additional statistical data. A four-page index 
completes the book. 
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Although the historical introductory chapters in Section 1 
and the discussions will be of special interest to many readers, 
especially those who are not acquainted with the development of 
the situation in the South, the greatest value attaches to the 
extensive statements of factual data found in Section 2. The facts 
for each of the thirteen Southern States are given separately and 
with comparisons for white and Negro schools. These comparisons 
include revenues and expenditures; school personnel, teacher 
load, teacher training and teacher’s salaries; value and size of 
buildings, equipment, use of facilities, school library service, 
opportunities for vocational education, and school lunch service. 

These data are presented in ninety-nine tables and twenty-five 
charts. This Section represents long, extensive and careful analytical 
work relating to facts for the region as a whole, for the states 
separately, and for whites and Negroes in comparison with each 
other. 

Discussion in the volume aims at avoiding prejudice and try- 
ing to follow the facts presented and also presenting general 
principles upon which decisions might appropriately be made. 
The authors do not attempt to give final solutions to the problems 
of segregation. They especially emphasize the need for scientific 
facts upon which to base wise judgments, and the scientific attitude 
for dealing with all of the problems. 

This scientific procedure seems to have been followed in making 
the report with the exception of the psychological area: Here, 
except for some reference to attitudes and beliefs, it seemed to be 
sufficient to quote Gunnar Myrdal, sociologist. The reader is 
left with the impression that a supplementary report upon psy- 
chological information, presented by psychologists, might be 
very appropriate. Many data are available. 

Emphasis is laid not only on the need for the use of the scientific 
spirit and method, but for understanding as thoroughly as possible 
all the facts involved, and for wise and law-abiding attitudes in 
making decisions and in final action. 

The volume is a valuable contribution at the present time for 
those who desire to find a comprehensive statement of concrete 
details in relation to biracial education in the South, whether or 
not it may appear to some that departure from strict scientific 
procedure and objectivity may have crept in on occasion. It will 
probably be found to be one of the least prejudiced accounts of 
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the subject upon which so many uninformed and emotional state- 
ments can be found. 
A. 8. Epwarps 


The University of Georgia 


ALBERT K. ConEN. Delinquent Boys: The Culture of the Gang. 
Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 1955, pp. 202. 

The growing understanding of the importance of culture and 
of cultures finds expression in this book which leads to what has 
been called ‘a distinct contribution to the study of delinquency 
and crime.” The point of view is not that of the delinquent, but 
of the “delinquent subculture.”” Most significant are the different 
cultures, models, techniques, etc., of different groups. 

In five chapters the author discusses An Unsolved Problem in 
Juvenile Delinquency, Facts the Theory Must Fit, A General 
Theory of Subcultures, Growing Up in a Class System, and A 
Delinquent Solution. The book ends with a Cenclusion and with 
notes and an index. 

The discussions include the nature and content of the delinquent 
subculture, pressures toward conformity, some subcultural at- 
tempts at solutions of problems, cultural settings, personality 
differences, delinquency control, with special emphasis upon the 
problems and situations found among middle- and working-class 
children. 

With some variation the problem or problems of the book are 
stated (p. 109) as “What is it about the structure of American 
society that produces, in certain sectors of that society, a sub- 
culture of a certain distinctive content?” On p. 148, we find that 
“The problem that this book tries to answer is this: Why does a 
particular subculture, with a certain distinctive content, have its 
principal locus in a certain role sector in our society?” More briefly 
(on p. 19) the “task of this book is to account for the delinquent 
subculture itself.” 

Careful reading will discover the heart of the problems discussed 
and be properly rewarded for a thoughtful consideration of the 
matters that are presented. Emphasis is placed upon the social 
world outside the family but not to the loss of emphasis upon the 
conditions within the family. Special stress is laid upon the point 
of view of group solving of problems. Not only is it a question, 
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Why is this boy delinquent? but also, Why do we have this de- 
linquent subculture? 

Into what the author considers to be “a curious gap in delin- 
quency theory,” he throws his efforts to bring out better insight 
concerning a subject that has had too little consideration and 
understanding. 

The problems dealt with are primarily those of boys, but brief 
consideration of delinquency relating to girls is included. The 
classes included are the working- and middle-class boys. Some 
existing theories are considered and thought to be inadequate; the 
author presents what he believes to be more nearly true and useful 
and makes suggestions for future research. 

Cohen modestly evaluates his book as a “prolegomenon and a 
signpost to further research,” and hopes that it gives “tentative 
solution to a major theoretical problem.” After summarizing 
certain questions, he says: ‘‘Perhaps it is sufficient justification of 
the present work to have put these questions bluntly.” 

For the reader not acquainted with the relevant literature, the 
Notes to Chapters (pp. 181-195) will be helpful. A useful index 
(pp. 197-202) concludes the book. It is a constructive contribution 
to this field. 

A. 8. EDWARDS 


The University of Georgia 


Ruta Kotinsky AND HELEN L. Witmer, Editors. Community 
Programs for Mental Health. Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1955, pp. xix, 358. 

This is one of the books published for The Commonwealth 
Fund. Two specially prepared editors were selected, and also 
eight competent contributors, namely, Barbara Biber, H. E. 
Chamberlain, Sol W. Ginsburg, Robert R. Holt, Louisa P. Howe, 
Marie Jahoda, Elizabeth deSchweinitz, and Edith Miller Tufts. 
In their foreword the editors write that these papers “are to be 
regarded as depicting the current state of mental health promotion 
work in the United States, with some suggestions for directions 
to be taken if the aim of the work is to be clarified and fulfilied.” 

Part 1 deals with Theory. Here Ginsburg gives appropriate 
warning against the dangers of inadequate theory and attempts to 
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develop an appropriate attitude towards theory. Mental health 
needs more satisfactory definition and more adequate theory. 

Part 2 deals with Practice. Tufts discusses difficulties of de- 
limiting the field, promotion, prevention and education, and 
indicates the great variety of programs, their organizations, spon- 
sorships, groups served, financial problems, etc. 

The main part of the discussion by Chamberlain and deSch- 
weinitz deals with the details of nine programs for mental health 
that have been developed in the United States. They fall in four 
main categories: (a) Programs ranging in focus from the concen- 
trated to the diffuse; (b) Programs that keep services and research 
workably geared; (c) those that are not psychiatrically oriented; 
and (d) a special program of statewide consultation. Excellent 
discussions of the details of these programs are given, including 
origins, sponsorship, staff, policies, objectives, programs, and some 
indication of financial support and evaluation of results. 

Biber discusses schooling as an influence in developing healthy 
personality and gives an analysis of three school projects. 

In Part 3, under evaluation, Howe discusses the problems of 
evaluation, objectives and underlying theories, assumptions and 
the gauging of community mental health. Jahoda deals with the 
social psychology of mental health, her study being the reprint of a 
paper originally appearing in a symposium on the Healthy Per- 
sonality. 

The appendix, by Holt, is an outline of the problems in the 
making of sample surveys. Here he details many usable suggestions 
for planning a survey, choosing a design for the study, selecting 
the sample, developing the questionnaire, administering the 
survey, analyzing results and writing the report, etc. 

This volume is especially valuable in giving information about 
what is being done in this country for mental health, and indicating, 
for those who wish to do their best for this urgently needed work, 
what can be done. It will be found to be a very useful addition to 
the growing literature of good books on the subject which is as yet 
too little known and too inadequately understood. 

A. S. Epwarps 

The University of Georgia 





